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r ANHE Second Reading of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pantechnicon Bill was carried on Wednesday 
by a large majority. The Right wing Liberals, 

as usual, supported the Government, but none of the 

Conservatives who had offered criticism during the 

debate went into the “No” lobby. The discussion 

on the whole was at a high level, and some of the 
speeches—notably Mr. Chamberlain’s, Miss Susan 

Lawrence’s and Mr. Sidney Webb’s—were of out- 

Standing quality. The Opposition speakers exposed 

the weaknesses of the Bill at every point—-the anomalies 

and uncertainties of the de-rating proposals, the 
reactionary block grant, the juggling with the unem- 
ployed, the botching of the Poor Law. As regards 
the last, Mr. Chamberlain is clearly running with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds. He claims 
credit with the Labour Party for abolishing the Boards 
of Guardians, and with the defenders of the Poor Law 
for their reincarnation in the ‘‘ Guardians Committees.” 

He points out to his own party that he has left the 

counties and county boroughs free to conduct the 

business of pauper relief on the old lines, if they choose. 

To his opponents he apologises for this. He is per- 

sonally in favour of compelling the local authorities 

to do what the Maclean Report recommended—i.e., 
to deal through their appropriate committees with 
the different classes of the destitute under the Educa- 
tion, Public Health and Mental Deticiency Acts. But 








he pleads that the local authorities are “ jealous of 
their independence,” and would not consent to such 
dictation, and also that they are not yet properly 
equipped for the break-up of the Poor Law. These 
are feeble, trumped-up excuses. Mr. Chamberlain 
would have no more difficulty with a “ shall”’ instead 
of a “‘may” in this part of the Bill than with the 
many “ shalls”’ in the other parts. 
* * * 

On one point the Opposition found very considerable 
support from the Conservative benches. The proposal 
to apply the block grant system to maternity and child 
welfare has caused general dismay among all those who 
realise how important this service is, and how inadequate 
is the provision which many of the local authorities are 
at present making for it. The abolition of the per- 
centage grant will inevitably check its further develop- 
ment. Lady Astor declared that this was the one 
flaw in a “ perfect Bill” (incidentally, she admitted 
that she did not understand one-quarter of the “ perfect 
Bill” !), and announced her intention of moving an 
amendment to keep the maternity and child welfare 
service on the percentage grant basis. Considering 
the feeling on her own side of the House, we think it 
is quite likely that the Government will accept that 
amendment. Sir Kingsley Wood, it is true, in winding 
up the debate, tried to defend the block grant for 
maternity. But Mr. Chamberlain himself is, we believe 
genuinely concerned about this service, and he should 
be amenable to argument. Other amendments of real 
substance, of which a large number have already been 
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handed in by Labour and Liberal members, will not 
stand much chance, we fear. It is satisfactory to see, 
however, in view of future reforms of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme, that there is a large measure of agreement 
between the two Opposition parties on important 
points, both of administration and of finance. But we 
are curious to know whether the Liberals do or do not 
want the Poor Law effectively broken up. Mr. Ernest 
Brown, speaking on Monday, left us very doubtful. 
He suggested that it was “the point of view of the 
Liberal Party ” that the Guardians should be abolished 
in the big towns, but kept in the urban and rural dis- 
tricts, and he quoted in support of this strange 
suggestion some remarks made by Mr. Asquith twenty 
years ago. Was Mr. Brown really authorised to commit 
his party to this ? 
* * * 
President Coolidge has created surprise in America 
by making known that he is anxious to secure the 
adhesion of the United States to the World Court 
before the end of his administration in March. This 
implies a change of attitude, which is of some interest 
as coming immediately after the storm produced by the 
President’s acrid references to Europe in his Armistice 
Day speech. But Mr. Coolidge cannot have the 
smallest hope of a response to his appeal on behalf of 
the Court. The Senate attached five reservations to its 
resolution on American adhesion. They were judged 
by the member Powers to be inadmissible. The most 
important of the five would forbid the Court to enter- 
tain, without the express consent of Washington, “‘ any 
request for an advisory opinion touching any question 
in which the United States has or claims to have an 
interest.” This refers, of course, to all questions 
covered by the Monroe Doctrine. The Senate will 
stand by it and, obviously, the Powers could not 
accept it. So far, therefore, as the Coolidge adminis- 
tration and the expiring Senate are concerned, the World 
Court is a dead issue. It is impossible to predict the 
Senate’s action with regard to two other important 
matters in which Europe is interested, the new Navy 
Bill and the Kellogg Pact. The fate of the latter 
depends entirely upon the obscure manoeuvring of 
Senatorial groups. As for the Navy Bill, Senator 
Borah has withdrawn his opposition because he wants 
a clear road for the Pact, but this does not mean that 
the Bill is safe. It will be fought from more than one 
side, although, after the blundering of our Foreign 
Office over the Anglo-French agreement, the Navy 
Department is in a far stronger position to-day than it 
was six months ago. 
x * * 


For some weeks now there has been great activity 
in the anti-Bolshevik press in Western Europe, and 
prophecies forecasting the speedy collapse of the 
Bolshevik regime have once more assumed the charac- 
teristics of an epidemic. On this occasion the prophets 
have something more than mere hope on which to 
base their predictions. The Soviet press itself does 
not conceal the facts that the internal party struggle 
has not been ended by the banishment of Trotsky, 
that there have been grave difficulties in the collection 
of grain, and that in various parts of the country there 
have been more or less serious outbreaks of anti- 
Semitism. These admissions have been made _ the 
most of by the pro-Tsarist press in France and in this 
country. But they should be read with caution. 
Soviet admissions of economic and political difficulties 
reach this country in a highly coloured form. Other 
accounts of risings and upheavals in Russia are always 
exaggerated and frequently invented. As his treatment 
of Trotsky obviously shows, Stalin is a high-handed 


dictator who, like all his kind, has numerous enemies, 
But a Bolshevik dictator is not the same as a European 
dictator, and not even Lenin possessed the autocratic 
power of a Mussolini. In Soviet Russia the supreme 
power is in the hands of the Bolshevik party. Lenin’s 
death did not upset the Party, and Stalin’s disappear- 
ance would affect it still less. There is little evidence 
to show that the worker and the peasant are worse 
off than they were under the Tsars, and none to show 
that they desire any return of Tsarism. There js 
strong evidence that the situation in Russia is not 
nearly so bad as it has been described in the foreij 
press. Life there is difficult, and for the intellectua] 
singularly unpleasant; but conditions which would 
not be tolerated in Western Europe have been much 
the same for the vast majority of the Russian people 
for the last fifty years. 
* * * 


The solution of the Serbo-Croatian problem makes 
little progress. The negotiations which were conducted 
by Mr. Savitch seem to have ended in a deadlock, and, 
although most Serbians are agreed that concession 
must be made to the Croats and that the constitution 
must be amended, no concrete form has been given 
to these admissions, and the Croats still continue to 
boyeott Belgrade in every manner possible. An 
insignificant section of the Croats, which is probably 
financed by enemies of the Jugoslav State, has even 
commenced an anti-dynastic movement, and a com- 
mittee has been formed in Paris to advocate the 
claims of Prince Alexander Dabisha Kotromanitz, a 
Russian aristocrat, who until recently was earning his 
living as a chauffeur in Berlin, to a new Croat throne 
of the Western Jugoslavs. Apparently, the proposed 
kingdom is to include all those parts of Jugoslavia 
which were linked up with Serbia after the war. This 
movement, which is not likely to find any echo amongst 
the peasants, can be dismissed as insignificant. It is, 
however, a proof of the dangers to which the Jugoslav 
state is exposed through the unnecessary prolongation 
of the Serbo-Croat quarrel. Unfortunately, both Serbs 
and Croats seem to believe that time is on their side. 
How far either people is right in its political prescience 
remains to be seen. There can be no doubt, however, 
that this policy of ‘‘ wait and see ”’ is having a disastrous 
effect on the economic life of Jugoslavia and on the 
credit of the country abroad. Unfortunately, the 
political parties in Jugoslavia are all-powerful, and 
the economic interests of the country do not possess 
the political influence to which their importance entitles 
them. 

* ** * 

The Times correspondent in South Wales gave, in 
an article published on Wednesday, an exceedingly 
glowing picture of the situation in and around the 
Rhondda Valley. Of a mining population of about 
200,000 in the South Wales area, 80,000 are out of work, 
and a further 30,000 working haif-time or less. At 
Blaenavon, half the total working population is drawing 
unemployment benefit. But in most areas the num- 
bers in benefit are no indication of the distress. In 
the local steelworks, for example, which have been 
shut down for more than three years, every man has 
exhausted his claim to benefits. Nor can those who 
run out of benefit rely on the Poor Law for certain 
help. The Poor Law authorities, having run hopelessly 
into debt, and unable to raise more money by rates 
or to get more on loan from the Ministry of Health, 
are no longer paying any relief to unemployed men. 
Single men get nothing at all, and married men are 
barely existing on what is awarded to their wives and 
families, eked out by charitable aid. Relief funds are 
doing something to mitigate the distress; but the 
plight of the people is terrible. Shops are being 
emptied of bankrupt tenants; the children’s physique 
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is failing; and, worst of all, the position is getting 
more desperate with fresh collieries constantly closing 
down. It is certain that, if the decent minded 
people of this country could see with their own eyes 
what is happening in the Rhondda and other stricken 
districts, public opinion would not tolerate the con- 
tinuance of the degrading misery that now prevails. 
Only want of imagination makes us allow it to go on. 
* * . 

The details of the proposed amalgamation between 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
Workers’ Union, which have been announced this 
week, serve incidentally to illustrate the difficulties in 
the way of Trade Union consolidation. Each Union 
has its own scalesof benefits and contributions, worked 
out to meet its own special needs, and these usually 
include several different scales for particular sections 
of the membership. Amalgamation inevitably raises 
the problem of the contributions to be levied on, and 
the benefits assured to, the members of the combined 
body; and, as the old scales have usually acquired a 
sort of vested sanctity, this is often a very difficult 
matter to determine. In the present instance, there are 
elaborate provisions for a transitional period during 
which the old scales will be largely preserved at the 
option of present members, only new members coming 
compulsorily under the new scales proposed. These 
difficulties are, of course, exceptionally formidable 
when, as in this case, each of the Unions concerned 
includes many different types of members, drawn from 
a wide variety of trades and occupations. If the 
amalgamation is achieved, the combined Union will 
include nearly half a million members, and these will 
be governed by about a hundred separate wage agree- 
ments relating to particular trades and industries, 
apart from minor agreements affecting only single 
firms. In these days of universalised collective bar- 
gaining, a big Trade Union is bound to have an exceed- 
ingly complicated organisation, and to need officials 
expert in the working of many different trades. That 
is why the two Unions mentioned are divided, and will 
continue to be divided after their fusion, into numerous 
trade sections with national officers and considerable 
autonomy of their own. 

* * * 


The labour dispute in the Ruhr is still giving trouble 
both industrially and politically. The question whether 
the employers acted illegally in declaring the lock-out 
is still being argued out in the courts. The Provincial 
Court has now decided against the employers, reversing 
the original local decision ; but an appeal still lies to the 
Reich Court, which may not settle the case for some 
weeks to come. This delay would probably have in- 
volved the collapse of the workers’ resistance if no 
unemployment relief had been forthcoming; for 
many of them are unorganised, and the Christian Unions, 
which are acting closely with the Social Democrats, 
have exhausted their funds. The Reichstag, however, 
has specially authorised the payment of relief pending a 
final decision on the issue of law. This has caused strong 
protests from the employers, and is reported to have 
led to dissensions within the Cabinet between the 
Ministers of Labour and Economic Affairs, the former 
being a Socialist and the latter a member of the People’s 

arty, to which the big industrialists mostly adhere. 

he situation is thus extremely tangled. Negotiations 
With the object of settling the dispute directly, instead 
of waiting for a decision on the legality of the com- 
9 award made by the Minister of Labour, have 

fen going on; but no progress seems to have been 
— Meanwhile, more works indirectly affected 
Pd the stoppage are closing down, and men are being 
irown out of work on the French as well as the German 
Side of the frontier, which cuts clean through the 
middle of the Ruhr-Lorraine industrial area. 


Mr. Baldwin’s remarks last week about “ dud” 
company directors have roused something of a flutter in 
business circles. Of course, everyone knows that what 
he said is true, and indeed a good deal less than the truth. 
British business is still full of directors who know next 
to nothing of the concerns they are supposed to direct, 
or who, if they have learnt something about them, 
owe their positions not to any special ability for the 
work, but solely to family or social considerations. 
There is, doubtless, a distinction between old family 
businesses which, though they have assumed for reasons 
of convenience the joint stock form, are still managed 
as a matter of course by members of the owning family, 
and public companies which elect directors chosen 
not for their capacity in the affairs of the business, 
but for their financial or social standing. The former 
is clearly no more—and no less—an abuse in a joint 
stock concern than in a private business, and as long 
as we recognise the right of hereditary ownership in 
the one we cannot well reject it in the other. The 
practice of public companies is an abuse far more easy 
to deal with, if only financial and business opinion 
can be roused to a sense of its folly. The reasons for 
its survival are, largely, that it facilitates the raising 
of capital by enlisting the financial entrepreneur, 
and that it appeals to the ignorance of the private 
investor. But these are both thoroughly bad reasons, 
indicative of a radical unsoundness in our present 
methods of public investment and company finance. 
They are, moreover, abuses which the recent amendment 
of company law, to which Mr. Baldwin referred this 
week, has done nothing at all to remedy. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon’s 
followers, if not their leader, have for some time 
been working up for a big Parliamentary row with the 
reunited Nationalists, who for their part were equally 
ready to oblige. What the official Unionists did not 
reckon upon was that Labour and the Independents, 
including a couple of Orangemen, would range them- 
selves with the National League to the extent of 
defying the Chair in a fashion that made it necessary 
to call in the police to remove them from the Chamber. 
While last week’s stormy scenes in the House do not 
reflect much credit on any side, they are particularly 
awkward for Lord Craigavon, who has always insisted 
that but for the wicked Nationalists the Northern 
Parliament would be the happiest of happy families. 
To uphold this view the simple device was adopted of 
tagging Nationalist labels to critics who objected as 
strongly as the Prime Minister to every article of 
Mr. Devlin’s creed. But this position could not be 
maintained indefinitely, and the fact that all Opposition 
groups joined in last week’s protest indicates that 
popular opinion no longer accepts the argument that 
criticism of Ministerial policy can be inspired by no 
other motive than a determination to force the North 
under the heel of the Free State. As a matter of fact 
it is doubtful if Ulster Nationalist leaders would welcome 
fusion under existing circumstances, and in any case 
they have not the remotest chance of finding themselves 
in a position that would enable them to dictate terms 
to their neighbours. No real movement is afoot in the 
Six Counties to undo or even modify partition. On 
the contrary, it is because Unionist critics of Lord 
Craigavon’s Government are convinced that the existing 
system is in no danger of disturbance that they are 
taking a bolder line. Ministers are confident that the 
reversion to single-member constituencies will enable 
them to snuff out the majority of Independents and 
Labour representatives at the next election. But 
even if these should disappear this will not eliminate 
Unionist discontents, and Lord Craigavon in securing 
a final term of office for himself may lay a train that will 
explode a mine under the feet of his successor. 

B 
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THE POLICY OF BRITISH 
CAPITALISM 


EARLY three months have gone by since the 
N ‘lrades Union Congress, after ample time had been 
given for preliminary consideration, decided to 
accept the report of its representatives who had been 
meeting Lord Melchett and his fellow-employers, and en- 
dorsed the proposal that a National Industrial Council 
should be established on a permanent basis. Since then 
it has been stated repeatedly that the employers’ organisa- 
tions are giving careful consideration to the proposal ; 
but no statement at all has been made from their side. 
Gradually the fact has leaked out that there is among 
employers a substantial body of opposition to the entire 
plan for a joint body and an organised scheme of co-opera- 
tion between the two parties, with the inevitable mine- 
owners, the master builders, and a section of the engineering 
employers figuring among the leaders of this opposition. 
Months yet, it is now stated, are likely to pass before the 
employers are in a position to give their answer to the 
Trade Unions; and there is still no clear indication what 
that answer is likely to be. 

Of course, when Lord Melchett and the group of employers 
who acted with him made their first approach to the Trade 
Unions, it was made clear that they were doing this in a 
strictly unofficial capacity, and did not claim to be repre- 
sentatives of the employers’ associations to which they be- 
longed. It was evident, too, that there was a reason for 
this unofficial method of approach. Lord Melchett and his 
colleagues acted independently because they were trying 
to do something in which they were not at all confident 
that the main body of employers was ready, at that stage, 
to give them its support. They saw Capital and Labour 
as likely to drift into an aimless and unproductive warfare, 
with employers on the one hand trying to cut down costs of 
production by reducing wages and increasing hours of work, 
and Trade Unions on the other obstructing, because of this 
attitude of the employers, schemes for the “ rationalisation ” 
of industrial processes and the reconstruction of industry 
on a basis of capitalist combination. They believed that, 
in a guerilla war conducted on this basis, both parties stood 
to lose, and British industry might well be seriously preju- 
diced in its struggle for recovery. But they also, if we 
interpret their views aright, looked to more than this, 
hoping that, by reaching an agreement with the Trade 
Unions on such vital questions as their attitude to 
‘“‘ rationalisation,” they would be forcing the hands of the 
more reactionary employers, and compelling them to come 
in and play their part in a co-ordinated scheme of industrial 
reorganisation. 

On the Trade Union side the “ Mond-Turner” plan 
received an unexpectedly general backing. There were, 
no doubt, among those who supported it many who had 
hesitations and reservations in their minds. But, on the 
whole, it seemed to most Trade Unionists well worth while 
to give the more advanced employers, represented by Lord 
Melchett and his friends, the fairest possible trial. Most 
Trade Union leaders could see clearly—what many em- 
ployers have failed to realise even now—that British 
industry stands in need of a thorough overhauling if it is to 
hold its place among the industries of the world, and that 
this overhauling must include both its human relationships 
and its technical and managerial methods. Here was a 
clear case for attempting to work out, jointly with the more 
progressive employers, the lines which reorganisation had 


faire. 


—— 


best follow, and to avoid unproductive friction based on 
resistance to an indispensable process of change. 

Perhaps it would have been better in some ways if the 
Trade Union opposition to Lord Melchett’s project had been 
stronger, and if someone rather more capable than Mr, 
Cook of stating a reasoned case had been at its head. For 
undoubtedly, just as there are some Trade Unionists who 
will oppose anything if they are told that an employer 
approves of it, so there are a good many employers who are 
disposed to regard as an invention of the devil anything of 
which they hear that a Trade Union is in favour. This 
type of employer was already, before the Trades Union 
Congress had approved of the scheme, profoundly sus- 
picious of Lord Melchett. The instinctive suspicion which 
stupid people are apt to entertain of one who is too clever 
for them united with a feeling that a matchless opportunity 
of dealing the Trade Unions, in their present weakness, a 
smashing blow was being thrown away. Stronger Trade 
Union opposition to the scheme might have helped to 
reassure these block-headed reactionaries of capitalism that 
they were not being led up the garden path. The utter 
collapse of the Cook opposition at the Trades Union Con- 
gress served to confirm their fears. 

Lord Melchett and his friends are, indeed, more than a 
little suspect in the capitalist fold, and suspect, above all, 
because they are clever. They represent the type of 
capitalism which is striving hard, by large-scale reorganisa- 
tion, by the building up of cartels and trusts, and by the 
application of scientific methods to industry in the fullest 
possible sense, to bring the industrial structure into line 
with modern world conditions without sacrifice of its 
essential capitalist character. They are strongly against 
Socialism ; but they have flung overboard completely the 
idea that opposition to Socialism involves a faith in laisser 
They want the State’s support for large-scale 
capitalism based on the combine, with its close regulation 
of output and prices; and they realise that they can get 
no solid assurance of the State’s support if they place 
themselves definitely in hostility to organised Labour. It 
might be possible for employers, by taking concerted 
advantage of the prevalence of unemployment and the 
falling-away of Trade Union membership, to break the 
bargaining power of the Unions in the basic industries, and 
to bring down wages and lengthen hours. But this would 
avail the employers little, because it would al nost inevitably 
set up political reactions fatal to the success of the new 
capitalism which they are attempting to build up. 

Now, a great many employers—probably the majority, 
if the smaller fry are taken into account—are still quite 
unwilling to agree that British capitalism needs reconstruct- 
ing at all. To some of them, Lord Melchett appears 4 
far more formidable and foreign foe even than the Trade 
Union leaders ; for, as they see the situation, Lord Melchett 
is the great monopolist ogre who is waiting to swallow them 
up as soon as he gets the chance, and his attempt to get 
agreement with the Trade Unions is designed to create an 
alliance of big business and big Labour for the destruction 
of the small man. Nor, of course, is he wholly wrong. 
Lord Melchett is trying to bring about a process of industrial 
trustification which will, if it sueceeds, mean the disappeat- 
ance of many small businesses and a diminution in the 
independence and control over policy eve» of ‘hose which 
survive. Small employers, where they are accepted into, 
or bought out by, the combines, may make substantially 
more profit than they are making now But sone are 


likely to be crushed rather than bought, and +o ve will not 
easily be reconciled to the loss of independence even by 
the prospect of increased profit. 

We are not, of course, suggesting that, even if Lord Mel- 
chett completely got his way, the whole of industry would 
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be rapidly covered with a great network of trusts, and 
the small employers driven in general rout from the field. 
The trust method is likely to be applied, for the present at 
least, only to some industries ; and even in most of these 
some small employers will hold their own on a basis of 
specialised production. But what counts, in the mental 
reactions set up among employers by Lord Melchett’s 
activities, is the general tendency of his schemes; and 
undoubtedly his attempts to strike a bargain with Labour 
are suspected by a good number of employers of being based 
on the project of an alliance of the big battalions on both 
sides against the small business man. 

In relation to the great basic industries of coal and iron, 
and to such great exporting trades as cotton, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that, whatever may be the attitude of 
the existing employers in these industries, Lord Melchett’s 
general policy is right. They do stand in need of thorough 
technical reorganisation and of a thorough reform of their 
marketing methods ; and there is no chance at all that these 
things will be done without some much closer form of capital- 
ist combination than exists to-day. The character of this 
combination will doubtless vary greatly from industry to 
industry. In one case it will take the form of a great trust 
like Imperial Chemical Industries ; in another a close cartel, 
within which numerous separate firms will preserve their 
identity, is a more likely outcome. Lord Melchett is prob- 
ably too apt to generalise on the basis of his own special 
experience, and to assume that what suits the industries 
he knows best will suit others equally well. This, however, 
isa minor point ; what matters is that the case for drastic 
reorganisation is clear, however varying the forms it may 
assume in different industries. 

What is now being decided behind the closed doors of 
the Federation of British Industries and the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations is not only the 
question whether the employers as a body are out to fight 
Labour or to co-operate with it, but also the question 
whether they mean to forward or to oppose the reconstruc- 
tion of industry in the light of modern needs. Now, of 
these two bodies the Confederation exists solely for the 
purpose of dealing with labour questions, and links up the 
various negotiating associations of employers in particular 
industries, while the Federation deals with questions of 
production and trade policy, and consists, not of employers’ 
associations of the bargaining type, but of great firms and 
concerns, and of particular associations which deal with the 
control of trade, output, prices, and similar matters. It is 
said, with what truth we cannot be sure, that the difference 
of opinion on the present issue reflects the contrasted 
policies of the two bodies. The F.B:L., it is said, is 
generally in favour of Lord Melchett’s project, while 
important elements in the Confederation are opposed to it. 
It would not be at all surprising if this were the case; for 
the Confederation is dominated largely by men who are 
thinking in terms of wages and hours, and the driving of a 
hard bargain with Labour, whereas the F.B.I. is more 
directly concerned with the outlook for British industry and 
trade, and more fully conscious of the need for large meas- 
ures of reorganisation, as well as of the dangers of an 
industrial policy that is calculated to drive Trade Unionists 
into irreconcilable political opposition. 

Indeed. whereas the Trade Unions’ ease in favour of the 
Melchett-Turner policy is based largely on their present 
industrial weakness. the employers’ case for it rests very 
greatly on political considerations. For, unless the em- 
Ployers as a body can make real headway with the recon- 
struction of industry on a capitalist basis, the more far- 
sighted among them are well aware that the main bodies of 
public opinion will be likely to turn over before long to a 


Socialist policy, and to use their political power for its 
furtherance, 


THE DISTRESSES OF SCOTLAND 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


GREAT deal of alarm is now being displayed by 
Scottish people over the condition of their country. 


Hitherto satisfied and complacent in a degree that 
has become proverbial, they have suddenly grown anxious, 
as, indeed, they have good reason to be. Every Scottish 
day in Parliament, no matter what the occasion, brings 
out a series of dismal speeches on the prevalent economic 
and social evils. Such speeches are more depressing than 
those which the House is accustomed to hear from 
English members of Parliament because of a twofold 
refrain that is never absent from them. They contain 
statistics of decline in a population that has always been 
very small, and they deal with certain conditions among 
the industrial population which reveal the existence of a 
racial conflict, and threaten an intensification of it, especi- 
ally in the South-West, where we may look for the roots 
of the newer Scottish Nationalism. That movement is, 
on the one hand, a reaffirmation against the predominant 
partner of the Scottish claim to national existence and 
autonomy; and, on the other hand, it is a movement of 
resentment and alarm provoked by the danger of alien 
immigration. These two influences were combined in the 
Glasgow rectorial election a few weeks ago, when the 
Lord Rectorship of the University was almost snatched 
from the Prime Minister by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
standing as a Nationalist, the popular feeling being greatly 
stimulated by Sir John Gilmour’s Scottish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


The evidence as to important social changes in Southern 
Scotland is unmistakable, and it is being accumulated by 
people working from very different points of view. Let 
us examine, to begin with, the character of the evidence 
that is provided. Scotland has long been the country 
which, above all others, has gloried in its records of success- 
ful immigration. Hence the present-day tale of distress 
may properly begin with a few population statistics. In 
1913 the total number of emigrants from England and 
Wales was 276,796, from Scotland 68,202. By 1923 the 
Scottish figure had risen to 88,584, while the English had 
fallen to 145,420. The Scottish total from 1900 to 1927 
is given as 850,000, and in the ten years since the war some 
400,000 people have left Scotland for good. If England 
had been losing her people at a corresponding rate, her 
emigration figure since the beginning of the century would 
stand at the gigantic total of 6,800,000. During the four 
years 1922-26 the population of England and Wales 
rose by 909,000, that of Scotland fell by 700. With so 
large and persistent a drain by emigration the net decrease, 
of course, would have been much larger but for the counter- 
vailing immigration. That comes mainly from Ireland, 
and, as the alarmists emphasise, from the Irish Free State 
rather than from Scotland’s oversea province, north-east 
Ulster. And, needless to say, it is this Irish invasion,with 
its characteristic social consequences, that .s the main 
reason for the increasing nationalist agit: t‘on among 


_Seotland’s ‘* 100-per-centers.” 


Now, matters in Scotland being as they are we need not 
be surprised that the public concern over the Ir'sh irruption 
into the industrial regions should find its most thorough- 
going expression through the Church organisations. Five 
years ago, for example, a report made to the General 
Assembly of the Established Church showed that the Irish 
population in the Lowlands had been doubled in forty years. 
The figure stands to-day, apparently, at only a little less 
than 700,000, among a total population of 4.800,000 In 
the crowded industrial areas of the South-West this report 
pointed out, almost every fourth person was Irish. In 
B2 
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Lanarkshire, the most populous county, the proportion 
would soon be one in three. The most recent report, 
presented last May to the interdenominational Scottish 
Churches Council by its Church and Nation Committee, 
contained a prediction that the Roman Catholic element 
must within a relatively short time be the dominant com- 
munity in Western Scotland. Even now, it was stated, 
they have a numerical majority in certain industrial dis- 
tricts. Largely through the propagandist activities of the 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, of Glasgow, the aggressive leader 
of a new Scotland-for-the-Scots movement, such statements 
as the foregoing have stirred up a very lively controversy, 
in which, it is fair to note, the cooler-headed patriots are 
inclined to side with the defenders of the immigrants against 
Mr. Cameron. Taking the census figures for the past 
half-century, they argue that the new Cameronians, as we 
may call them, are mistaken in their assumption that virtu- 
ally all the immigration of the past half-century has been 
from Catholic Ireland, since it is demonstrable that Scotland 
in recent times has been colonised largely from England, and 
that the continuous, and certainly not negligible, per- 
centage of immigrants from Ulster is usually omitted 
from the calculation. Mr. Cameron and his friends, that 
is to say, make the worst of the available statistics, and 
thereby present the Catholic propagandists with an argu- 
ment which they can use for the encouragement of their 
own side. 


We shall come in a moment to the moral and public- 
health aspects of the changed Southern counties; but 
before considering these we may take a glance at some of 
the miserable facts that are restated whenever the con- 
dition of the Scottish Highlands comes under discussion. 
We may take, as an example, some figures cited during a 
recent debate in the House of Commons on the work of the 
Scottish Board of Agriculture. In its last completed year 
the Board spent £450,000, of which total no less than 
£120,000 went in salaries, wages and allowances to the 
departmental staff. The grants in aid to small-holders 
fell from £175,000 in 1926 to £75,000—in consequence, as 
the Minister explained, of the general drive towards economy 
in the public departments. There could not, obviously, 
be a better place than the Scottish Office for cheeseparing 
methods ; and in any case who cares about the depopulated 
Highlands? There has been for several years, however, 
a growing demand for land from intending small-holders ; 
and yet in 1927 only 92 applications were granted, while 
the enormous number of 8,226 applications were outstand- 
ing on the books. It sounds incredible, but the fact is 
so. There is no need to add that attempts at colonisation 
in the Highlands have been made since the war: wit- 
ness the astounding story of Erribol in Sutherlandshire. 
Here in 1919 a farm of 32,100 acres was acquired by the 
Scottish Board of Agriculture for conversion into small 
holdings. In three years only one new holding had been 
created, while several already existing had been enlarged. 
The sheep stock had been purchased along with the farm 
for £43,295. The crofters were invited to buy it at an 
inclusive price of £17,265, a sum which, of course, they 
could not raise ; and in the end the sheep went to a large 
grazier for a little more than half the money demanded from 
the crofters—namely, £9,388. And all this in the face of 
the official estimate that it costs not more than £300 to 
settle a family on a small farm in Scotland, while something 
like £1,500 is required for a similar enterprise in Australia. 
Can we be surprised that in Scotland there is no effective 
reply to the allurements—doubtful enough, as they are— 
held out by the emigration officers of the Dominions ? 

But Scotland, it may be objected, has grown great through 
the continuous process of emigration: the British Empire 
is mainly the Scottish Empire, and a denuded homeland 


is a not unfair price for the ruling race to pay for this 
acknowledged glory. That, of course, was the old argu- 
ment of the adventurous Scot; but it has ceased to carry 
the old conviction. The Scotsmen who are now engaged 
in telling their countrymen as many disagreeable truths as 
possible make it a particular part of their mission to 
proclaim that, while the emigrant Scot has been more than 
making good in Melbourne and Shanghai, in Ontario and 
Cape Colony, the country he has abandoned has become 


a land of slums and unpeopled wastes, a land that is bleeding 
seaward, a land which, in the mids* of its wounds and its squalors, 
confronts the world with the compcent grin of an incorrigible 
delusion. 


For this sentence, together with some of the statistics 
quoted above, we are indebted to Mr. George Malcolm 
Thomson, author of The Re-Discovery of Scotland (Rout- 
ledge), a book that is merely the latest manifesto of that 
section of the Young Scots which, caring nothing for the 
Nationalist cause, is convinced that there is one crying need 
of the hour—namely, the awakening of Scottish public 
opinion to the shocking character of the country’s social 
conditions. A year or two ago Mr. Thomson fired his first 
shot in the shape of a little volume, Caledonia, which met 
with a very warm reception. That was a compact sum- 
mary of horrors—race degeneration, high mortality statistics, 
drink and crime, squalor, overcrowding—in short, an 
exposure of slum conditions such as we should find it diffi- 
cult to parallel to-day in any of the large cities or indus- 
trial areas of Western Europe. In his later and larger book 
Mr. Thomson does not repeat all the counts of his first 
indictment, but some of them—for instance, the statistics 
of crime and illegitimacy—he restates and amplifies. It is, 
however, his discussion of the moral and cultural state of 
Scotland that is most interesting, and in the course of that 
discussion he deals provocatively with several questions 
that within the next few years are likely to be of import- 
ance to the English no less than to the Scottish people— 
especially the question of Home Rule. The new Camer- 
onians, the Glasgow school, are preaching Nationalism 
largely on the ground that Scotland must be able to control 
her own social destiny, and must, as a beginning, decide 
for herself what measures of protection against Irish immi- 
gration are necessary. Mr. Thomson is the leader of the 
opposing school. He reserves his fiercest scorn for those 
of his countrymen who dream of a self-governing Scotland, 
and he rejoices over those very economic tendencies which, 
as he assumes, must bring the two countries into still 
closer interdependence. Scottish industry, he points out, is 
coming more and more under English control, and as for 
the press: ‘“ The best thing that could happen to Scottish 
journalism would be for Lord Beaverbrook to start a news- 
paper in the land of his fathers »—which, since the passage 
was written, he has done. And as for Home Rule, this un- 
compromising Scotsman contends, it should be dismissed as 
achimera. The Scottish people of to-day “‘ think as Eng- 
lishmen, act as Englishmen, vote as Englishmen”; why, 
then, should they not “ enter into the full joy and privilege 
of English citizenship” ? Let them be governed as Eng- 
lishmen, Scotland being treated as what it is, a province 
of England, and the Scottish Office being abolished and its 
functions distributed among the English Ministries. ‘‘ After 
all,’ Mr. Thomson concludes, ‘‘ the English have amply 
proved their capacity for doing well by the peoples they 
govern.” This tribute comes, it should be observed, along 
with the propo 1 to which it is attached, from beyend the 
Tweed. No Southron would dream of envisaging the Scots 
as a subject race, or of commending to them the idea of 4 
new servitude on the ground that “ its logic should have 
considerable persuasive power over them.” To Scottish 
Nationalists as different from one another as Mr. Cunning: 
hame Graham and Mr. Compton MacKenzie it will soun 
like flat blasphemy. 
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A REFORMS COMMISSION IN 
CEYLON 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N the interval between the first and second visits of 
| the Simon Commission to India the Colonial Office 
published a Blue book which contains the report of the 
Commission appointed for the purpose of framing recom- 
mendations for the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Ceylon. The report is brief, clear, and businesslike, and to 
students of Indian affairs is of extraordinary interest, for it 
is evident even on a cursory perusal that the problems with 
which the Ceylon Commission had to deal are in many 
respects closely parallel with those still awaiting solution in 
India. 

We find here another illustration of the value to students 
of political and constitutional problems, of the immense 
storehouse of experience and the wide fields of experiment 
and observation which are available in the various com- 
munities comprised in the British Commonwealth of 
nations. The one great contrast with Indian conditions is 
that in Ceylon there has been no Native State problem since 
the deposition of the King of Kandy in 1815. In nearly all 
other respects the description of the existing social and 
political conditions in Ceylon would apply closely enough to 
those of any of the major provinces of India. 

In Ceylon, as in India, “ not only is the population not 
homogeneous, but the diverse elements of which it is 
composed distrust and suspect each other.” Social and 
caste prejudices, by denying equality of citizenship to large 
sections of the population, have condemned them to a 
position resembling that of the depressed castes in India 
and have closed to their children the educational oppor- 
tunities which are open to those of higher castes. There is 
aconsiderable Mohammedan community for which under the 
existing Constitution communal representation has been 
allowed on the ground of its racial and religious particularity. 
In Ceylon, as in India, there has been, on the whole, but little 
industrial development, and the great mass of the popula- 
tion consists of rural workers whose social and economic 
conditions are dramatically contrasted with those of the 
upper stratum of the educated and Westernised classes. 

The points of resemblance are equally striking when we 
look at the existing political situation and the history of the 
various constitutional changes which have led up to it. 
The foundations of the present system were laid in 1910, one 
year later than the establishment in India of the Morley- 
Minto Reforms of 1909. The existing Ceylon Constitution 
has been an “ unqualified failure.” Intolerable friction and 
deadlock have been averted only by a policy of laisser faire 
amounting almost to abdication of their functions by the 
executive organs of government. The cardinal defect of the 
Constitution was the divorce of power from responsibility. 
In the Legislative Council the unofficial elected members 
by their overwhelming majority are able to dominate the 
Government and control its policy, but have themselves no 
executive responsibilities. With no prospect of assuming 
office themselves, they have become a permanent Opposition 
with no programme except continuously to obstruct, 
discredit and embarrass the Government and its members 
and agents. The public services both collectively and 
individually became the targets for bitter and humiliating 
attacks, against which they looked in vain for protection 
or support, and their moral was still farther undermined 
by a feeling of insecurity both as to their tenure of office 
and as to their emoluments. 

It is true that in Ceylon a more extreme situation was 
developed than has ever yet been possible in India owing 
to the fact that from the first the unofficial members of the 


legislature were allowed complete financial control. Under 
the Indian reforms this has been prevented by the system 
of reserved and transferred subjects and the reservation of 
control over certain Budget heads and items. But the 
history of the Indian military Budget of 1922 has shown how 
difficult it is in practice to cireumscribe the powers of a 
legislature when once it has been allowed control over any 
section of the field of finance. 

Ceylon, owing to its small size and population, now 
roughly five millions, needs only a unitary form of govern- 
ment. We shall find here no guidance for the solution of 
what is perhaps the most formidable of Indian problems, 
the constitution of the Central Government and the approach 
to some form of federation of the various provinces and 
states. But the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Ceylon Commission are pertinent and valuable as a model 
for the constitution of the Indian provincial Governments. 

There is no part of the Ceylon Commission’s report which 
deserves more close and careful study than the four and a 
half pages in which are set forth the ‘“ fundamental 
considerations ” on which the proposals are based. For 
obvious reasons the Indian reform schemes are hardly 
mentioned, much less criticised, in the Commission’s report, 
but we find here quite clearly stated the arguments on 
which the Commission decided to abandon as_ wholly 
unsuitable and impracticable the idea which is the keynote 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme, that the correct 
lines for the evolution of Indian Constitutions must be the 
traditional lines of British Parliamentary government on a 
party system. Writing in July, 1927, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, in his University Quarterly, says: “‘ I also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know that neither the 
path towards it nor its instrument and expression can be 
copied from the history of other nations.” There is a 
growing body of opinion both in the East and in the West 
which recognises that the root error of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme was its neglect of the most important 
of these ‘“* fundamental considerations.” 

Especially interesting to those who have watched events 
in India during the past ten years is the uncompromising 
rejection and condemnation by the Commission of the 
system of communal representation—“ a canker in the body 
politic, eating deeper and deeper into the vital energies of 
the people, breeding self-interest, suspicion and animosity, 
poisoning the new growth of political consciousness and 
effectively preventing the development of a national or 
corporate spirit.’’ It will be remembered that it was only 
with great reluctance and with grave misgivings that the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme decided to 
accept this damnosa haereditas of Lord Morley’s earlier 
scheme. 

The main reforms recommended are simple, drastic and 
courageous—the abolition of the Governor’s Executive 
Council and the grant of complete control over internal 
administration to a territorially elected Council which will 
perform executive as well as legislative functions. There 
will be adult suffrage for men and women, the latter at the 
age of thirty, with no property or literary qualifications. 
The Council would contain sixty-five elected members and 
a maximum of fifteen nominated members, of whom three 
would be officials and the remainder would be nominated 
by the Governor, if he should think nominations necessary 
in order to secure better representation of the interests of 
minorities. 

The Council so formed would for executive purposes 
organise itself into seven executive committees, among 
which all the various departments or portfolios would be 
distributed. Each committee would elect its own chairman 
for appointment by the Governor. It would be the duty 
of each chairman to obtain the approval of tie whole 
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council sitting in executive session for the decisions of his 
committee. The seven chairman, together with the three 
official members, would constitute a Board of Ministers 
with an official chairman, who would not be the Governor, 
and the whole Board would be responsible for the annual 
taxation and Budget proposals. But the position of the 
three official members would be purely that of expert 
advisers and they would not be entitled to vote in the 
Board. 

The position and powers of the Governor are a very 
important part of the proposals. 
Indian Constitutions, 
Parliamentary 


Under the existing 
based as they are upon British 
the position of the Governor is 
intended to approximate more and more rapidly and closely 
to the familiar Dominion type of a nominal head of an 
administration which is in fact responsible to an elected 
Parliament. The Ceylon Commission lays particular 
emphasis on the recommendation that the Governor must 
have the unqualified right to refuse or reserve his assent 
both in executive and in legislative matters to the decisions 
of the Council. He will no longer be personally responsible 
for the administration, but it must always be his duty to see 
that those on whom the responsibility is now to be devolved 
do not infringe the principles enunciated in the Constitution. 

The Committee has taken as its model the consultative 
and administrative organisation of the League of Nations, 
which has many features in common with that of the 
London County Council. The advantages of the proposed 
system are that the executive and adniinistrative business 
would be thrashed out in small compact committees before 
being presented to the State Council. The committees 
would form an admirable training ground in which every 
single member of the Council would actively co-operate in 
the business of government, would be brought into personal 
contact with administrative problems and would have his 
share of executive responsibility. In the State Council the 
members of the various committees would have the 
opportunity of learning to appreciate each other’s difficulties 
and to deal with the business laid before them with judgment 
and responsibility in a spirit of reasonable compromise. 
Last, but not least, the daily contact with constructive 
work would divert attention from academic political 
controversies to the study of the practical needs of the 
country. 

These are the broad outlines of the Ceylon proposals. 
Other important details, such as the system of appointment 
and promotion of officers and the future position and 
prospects of the public services, may best be studied in the 
report itself. In their complete deposition of officials of 
every grade from the key positions of authoritative control, 
and especially in their deleg: ation to the State Council of the 
power to elect its own Ministers and its own leader of the 
House, the proposals have gone far beyond any measure 
of self-government that has yet been established or 
proposed in India. The position of the Governor will not 
be easy. The reconciliation of the claims of liberty and 
authority is always a delicate and a difficult problem. 
But it may be hoped that a succession of Governors will be 
found who will know how to strike the happy mean between 
autocratic interference and timorous self-effacement. 

The introduction of unqualified adult suffrage will appear 
to many to be a dangerous leap in the dark. The success 
of the experiment must depend upon the healthy growth of 
organisations or associations which will undertake and 
perform the essential functions of selecting good candidates 
and guiding the electorate in the choice of their represen- 
tatives. An Indian province governed on these lines would 
in all matters of internal administration be as completely 
autonomous as the Bombay municipality or 
County Council. 


models, 


the London 
And the scheme of government proposed 


has the great advantage that it would require but little 
adaptation to make it suitable and acceptable in any 
progressive Indian State where the _heredit: ary ruler, 
however willing he might be to delegate and decentralise, 


would never relinquish his indefeasible right of ultimate 


control. rr. @. P. 


STORM 

EAUTIFUL place,” said my friend, telling me 

of the ideal resort for a late November holiday, 

‘** Looking right across the Atlantic. Bracing. 
One of the most bracing places I’ve ever been in in my life, 
The Windwhistle Hotel’s right on the top of the cliff, and 
the Three Coughs Hotel, which is nearly as good, is about 
half-a-mile away. Food’s awfully good at both of them. 
I should go to the Windwhistle if I were you.” And so | 
set off from London on an afternoon of mild sunshine, 
anticipating a fortnight of white clouds piled above laughing 
blue waves that thundere d all day long on a shore as lov ely 
as any that ever existed in a dream. ; 

I made the journey by easy stages, pausing at Farnham 
to see a film of which the poster was very enticing, and 
pausing at Exeter again to see another film that I had 
forgotten I had already seen in London. 
tion, 


“ec 


In my imagina- 
the Windwhistle Hotel, standing in its own grounds 
was so extraordinarily beautiful that I liked to keep it 
dangling before me, playing with the entrancing vision as a 
vat plays with a mouse. And so I wandered about Exeter, 
staring at the Cathedral, sauntering into the Clarence lounge 
with its wall-coverings of ancient arms and armour and 
with every bedroom in the hotel called after a sailor, 
and turning into the Ship Inn, which looked like a lost 
piece of history. ‘* This place must be very old,” I said 
to the girl behind the bar, and an old woman who was 
drinking a glass of beer turned round to me and said: 
** Oh, it’s old. It must have been here for years and years. 
I remember it when I was a little maid.” The girl then 
produced a postcard which showed that Sir Francis Drake 
had slept in the inn on the eve of the Armada, or on some 
occasion of that kind. I was interested in all this, but I 
was not really thinking about Sir Francis Drake. I was 
thinking about the Atlantic Ocean, with the Windwhistle 
Hotel overlooking it and with me emerging from it after a 
perfect meal into a Paradise of blue seas and salt breezes. 

On the morning on which I left Exeter pretty little 
whirlpools of red leaves were dancing round the Cathedral. 
‘ How charming!” I thought ; ‘ but how impossible it is 
to be completely happy unless one is in sight of the sea.” 
I called the attention of the porter at the Clarence to the 
dance of the leaves, but he shook his head and said he didn’t 
like the look of things. ‘ Have you seen the glass?” he 
said. ‘* I’ve never seen it drop so suddenly before. The 
bottom’s fallen right out of it.” I laughed at his nervous 
fears, pulled down the hood of the car, and crawled off 
through the pestiferous Exeter trams towards the Wind- 


whistle Hotel and the great wide spaces of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
Two miles outside Exeter my companion said that it 


was raining, and that we should have the hood up. I said, 
nonsense, that it was only a drop, and that we should only 
have to put the hood down again in a minute or two. 
Three miles outside Exeter she said that it was really raining, 
and four miles outside Exeter I got out and helped her to 
put the hood up. “Anyhow,” said I, * better get the 
bad weather over before we get to the Windwhistle. I 
hope, now that it has begun to rain, it will rain itself out.” 

And at that moment, as if in answer to my words, the rain 
began to fall in an volume. Trees began to 
The wind seemed to blow 


incre asing 


rock as we flew past them. 
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bucketfuls of water against the windscreen. The wind- 
screen wiper, which a mechanic must have treated with an 
oily cloth, swung determinedly backwards and forwards, 
leaving a greasy layer on the glass which made it more and 
more difficult to see through. Gusts whistled under the 
hood, like a gale in a ship’s rigging. As we covered mile 
after mile, and got into the open country, the storm swooped 
down on us, shook us till we rattled, caught the nose of the 
car and swung it round as if it were a boat at sea, rushed at 
us head foremost and all but brought us to a standstill. 
Conversation in the uproar was impossible, but I shouted to 
my companion: ‘“ There ought to be a great sea after this 
at the Windwhistle.”’ She shouted back: ‘‘ Do you think 
so?” Ten miles later, I shouted to her: ‘* Are cars ever 
blown over?” She shouted back: ‘* Yes.” 

Just at that moment, a farmer with his clothes blowing 
about him, stood in the middle of the road in front of us 
waving his arms wildly. We pulled up, and he told us 
that there was a child bleeding to death in the house as a 
result of having been struck by a falling slate, and asked 
us to call on the doctor in the next town, seven or eight miles 
away, and send him out as fast as possible. We tore down 
the hill towards the town, the car leaping the angles of the 
road, rocking, kicking, rattling, the hood now ripped and 
torn by the gale. The windscreen was by this time almost 
opaque with oil, and it was scarcely possible to see the road 
before us. ‘“‘ It won’t do the child any good if we don’t 
reach the doctor alive,” my companion shouted as the 
car gave a sideways leap like a startled kitten. “ That’s 
true,” I shouted back, and, as we swung round the corner 
into the town another man stood in the middle of the road 
with waving arms and stopped us to tell us that a tree and 
telegraph wires had been blown down, and that it was 
impossible to get into the town that way. My companion 
crept under the tree in search of a doctor while I drove back 
into the country in order to find another entrance. Our 
duty discharged we set off up the hill over the moor again, 
and certainly everywhere there were signs that a gale was 
blowing. At intervals along the road men would be at 
work hacking at a fallen tree. There were few cars on the 
road, but one little one which we passed had had its side- 
windows blown in. ‘I'll be glad,” I shouted to my com- 
panion, “‘ when we get to the Windwhistle.” ‘‘ So shall I,” 
she shouted. 

When we reached it at last and drove down the lane to- 
wards it, there was the Atlantic below us, and I must say I 
thought it looked magnificent—a great, grey, gurly monster, 
with tossing wave-tops and with great flecks of foam rising 
high into the air and flying above our heads like sea-birds. 
It was already dusk, and, tired though I was, all I asked 
was to get closer to it as soon as I had a whiskey-and-soda. 
I called the waiter and asked him for a whiskey-and-soda. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said, ‘this hotel hasn’t a licence.” I 
began to think evil thoughts of the friend who had recom- 
mended it to me. I went gloomily into the drawing-room 
where the only other two visitors who were staying at the 
Windwhistle were having tea. “ Stormy,” I said to the 
man. He shook his head: ‘‘ You should have been here 
this morning,’ he said. ‘It was better then. This 
Wind’s not in the right quarter for a really rough sea. 
With a south-west wind you only get a surface roughness. 
If it would only go a few points to the south!” “It 
looked quite rough to me,” Isaid. “* No,” he said, gloomily, 
* that’s not really rough. I was just saying to my wife 
I've been disappointed in the waves to-day. Were you 
ever in a gale, sir, that blew a hundred miles an hour ? ” 
I said that I didn’t know, that I probably had, that as a 
boy in Belfast I once had to hold on to a lamp-post to keep 
myself from being blown away. “Ah,” he said, “ I was 
Once on the Scillies when the wind was blowing 108 miles 


an hour. I shan’t easily forget that. You couldn’t stand 
up in it. It was a real gale.” ‘* Perhaps,” I suggested, 
“this one may get better.” ‘I’m afraid not,” he said, 
“there are four strengths of storm—a half-gale, a strong 
gale, a storm and a hurricane, and this is only number 
three.” The windows rattled as he spoke and the house 
rocked, while the wind raced screaming round the shelterless 
hotel. 

I proposed to my companion that, as there was only a 
number-three wind blowing we should go out and look at 
the sea. We put on our coats and went out into the night. 
As we reached the corner of the hotel a wind rushing in the 
opposite direction met us and staggered us. We leaned 
forward against it and zigzagged into it for a dozen yards or 
so. Then a fierce blast flung itself on us, choked us like a 
bursting breaker, wrenched the bag from under my com- 
panion’s arm, flung it on the ground, opened it, and swept 
it along the earth, with money, letters, bills (paid and unpaid), 
mascots, and all the rest of its contents flying in every 
direction, some of them over a wall into a field. I spent 
the next hour in the gathering darkness chasing bills and a 
packet containing a four-leaved shamrock with a walking- 
stick. By the time I had found everything except a lucky 
elephant, a latechkey, and a penny with a hole in it, our 
friend had returned from a walk to the coastguard-station. 
He was evidently in a state of depression. ‘“ I’m afraid 
the wind’s dropping,” he said. ‘* They say that to-morrow 
it will probably be number five.’ “‘ What’s number five ? ” 
I asked him. ‘“ Fresh breeze,” he said, with bitter con- 
tempt. I reeled towards the hotel by his side, and, as the 
wind caught me and flung me against him, [ apologised, 
and shouted: ‘“‘ Surely this must be more than number 
three.” ‘ No,” he yelled back, “this is nothing. You 
should have been in that hurricane on the Scillies. I shall 
never forget it.” 

I found him next morning reading the weather-forecasts 
in the newspaper and going to the windows (which it was 
almost impossible to see through, so blurred were they with 
sea-spray and driving rain) to look disappointedly at the 
raging grey breakers. After breakfast we went out to- 
gether, and he put his hand above his eyes to gaze towards 
the flagstaff of the coastguard-station. ‘‘ I can’t see very 
well,” he said, “‘ perhaps you can tell me whether the south 
cone is hoisted.” ‘‘ No, I don’t think so,’ I said. “I 
think it is,’ he said; “ you see that black thing about 
half-way down.” ‘“ That’s only where the ropes join the 
flagstaff,’ I suggested. ‘‘ No, I think it’s the south cone,” 
he declared; ‘“‘ I'll go and ask Dick.”” He went away to 
see the waiter, and came back with a happy smile to say 
that Dick agreed with him that the south cone was hoisted. 
‘* However,” he said, “‘ I'll run along to the coastguard- 
station and see.” Half an hour later he came back with 
misery written in every line of his face. “*‘ You were right,” 
he said. ‘* It wasn’t the south cone.’ ‘“ Still, the forecast’s 
pretty bad,” I comforted him. “If the wind only would 
turn to the south,” he said, “* you would see the sea breaking 
over the island.” He assured me, indeed, that a few hours 
before our arrival the gale had been quite strong, reminding 
him of the hurricane on the Scillies, and he went over to 
the wall of the hotel, caught the corner with one hand and 
gave me an imitation of the way in which he had had to 
bend and cling to his hat as he battled his way round it. 

And so it continued each day. The sea, which was the 
colour of a zinc bucket, roared landwards under its leopard- 
skin of foam. The wind howled so that one could neither 
sleep by night nor open a window by day, and, if one went 
out into it, one was choked and battered, while seagulls 
soared hungrily above our head, and the spray wet one’s 
face and salted one’s lips. These were, I admit, intermis- 
sions—on two days the wind was really number five. 
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But it only fell to rise again, and seldom did a few hours 
pass till the sea was once more the zinc-bucket—coloured 
monster of the first day. 

In the evening we sometimes played slosh with our 
friend in a fireless billiard-room in which no window seemed 
to have been opened for years. ‘“‘ The table’s dead—very 
dead, don’t you think ?” he asked during our first game. 
And I thought to myself, “‘ Playing slosh on a dead billiard- 
table in a gale—what a holiday! And I once thought I 
liked the Atlantic.””’ And, as we played, I told him of 
beautiful places by the sea in the North of Ireland, and he 
said he had always wanted to go there, and would like to 
go the whole way by sea. ‘“ But mightn’t it be rough?” 
his wife asked apprehensively. ‘‘ Rough?” he laughed, 
**T should like it rough. Not like the hurricane on the 
Scillies,”” he explained, ‘‘ but rough.” % ©. 


Correspondence 


THE UNCHARTED REEF OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Frere Smith says that the South African Native 
Affairs Act of 1926 places no restriction on Trade Union 
activities. He is doubtless right. On referring to my paper 
I see that (as he presumably meant to point out, but omitted 
to) it was in the amending Act of 1927 that the “ Kadalie 
Clause ’’ was included. This law, Mr. W. H. Andrews informed 
the British Commonwealth Labour Conference, was opposed 
by the S.A. Trade Union Congress, on the ground of this and 
other clauses endangering the rights of public meeting and 
discussion of industrial questions. The T.U.C. did not share 
Mr. Smith’s views of the Act’s ineptitude for its purpose. Nor 
did the South African Government, which prosecuted Mr. 
Kadalie under it. The Court acquitted him. 

The statement that the T.U. Congress has adopted the 
principle of admitting natives to membership of all Trade 
Unions is in no opposition to anything written by me. I did 
not mention the fact because care has been taken in practice 
to keep it inoperative. Only in connection with certain employ- 
ments, hitherto chiefly ‘* black,’ into which ‘* poor whites ” 
are now seeking employment, is there any sign worth men- 
tioning of its miaterialising. Moreover, this ‘ favourable 
channel” has been carefully blocked by the colour-bar law 
promoted by Mr. Smith’s late party, prohibiting natives from 
being employed in trades using machinery. In the face of 
this fact Mr. Smith’s statements that ‘“‘ the Government have 
adopted the policy of intercourse on equal terms between 
whites and blacks” is of a character which I leave to your 
readers’ judgment. I think he overestimates the extent of 
their general ignorance of South African affairs, but I con- 
gratulate him on his private enjoyment of the ironical humour 
of his reference to this ‘“‘ opening.’ Even if it existed, that 
would be no better reason for refusing recognition for registra- 
tion to the I.C.U. than there would be for disqualifying the 
General Workers’ Union on the pretext that its constituents could 
enter the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

If that was the original pretext on which the T.U.C. refused 
the I.C.U. recognition, they have since then changed their 
ground. They now recognise that Union, but, as the very 
reasonable and liberally inspired memorandum of their co-ordin- 
ating committee of January 15th, 1928, shows, they demur 
to affiliation, as I stated, on the ground of the preponderant 
numbers claimed by the I.C.U. That, and not what Mr. Smith 
states and General Hertzog still adheres to, is their officially 
stated reason. It is a reason and not, like the other, merely 
a pretext. 

With regard to the treatment of Mr. Ballinger by the S.A. 
Government, Mr. Smith rashly, untruly and with considerable 
insolence makes a statement which it would be charitable to 
suppose was due to quite incomplete information, if such a 
supposition were not itself uncharitable to the High Com- 
missioner’s office, from which Mr. Smith says he learnt the 
facts. I had them from Mr. Ballinger himself, and I have 
verified them by reference to those who acted for and with 
him in the matter. Mr. Ballinger applied for a passport. He 
was told that the consent of the South African Government 


would have to be obtained. The High Commissioner wags 
referred to. He made inquiries as to Mr. Ballinger’s respecta- 
bility and antecedents, with which he was satisfied, and said 
he had no objection. But the passport was withheld until it 
should have been ascertained whether the South African 
Government itself consented. While (presumably) the High 
Commissioner was making inquiries as to this, Mr. Ballinger 
had twice to postpone his departure after the date for which 
he had taken his passage. Finally the passport was granted 
with an endorsement until March 22nd, 1930. But, as I 
stated, the passport was provisional and limited, and the South 
African Government did not recognise it as entitling him to 
land. He was dealt with in precisely the manner I stated, 
and, moreover, was charged a fee for the temporary three 
months’ permit which was allowed him. Since the protest 
which I recorded was made to the Government, the permit 
has been extended for an indefinite period and the obligation 
to report himself waived. 

Mr. Smith informs you that I have assumed that the I.C.U, 
is the trustee of the black man’s industrial interests. No 
hint of such an assumption appears in my article. Like the 
Trade Unionist friends of the I.C.U. in this country, I have 
always advised that it should work with the white S.A. Trade 
Unions. Moreover, the statement is a precise inversion of 
my article’s whole theme, which was confined to calling attention 
to the emerging fact that, contrary to the policy of Mr. Smith 
and his party, Mr. Madeley, Mr. Moore, Mr. Andrews and the 
other responsible Europeans associated with the I.C.U. in 
the recent proceedings are taking the “long view ”’ that the 
cause of the I.C.U. is their cause also, and have associated 
themselves with its aims. They disagree with the view of 
Mr. Smith and of General Hertzog that the I.C.U. ought not 
to be recognised. Mr. Madeley has advertised his disagree- 
ment at the cost of losing his office. They do not recognise 
that the banner of the I.C.U. is the banner of the Ethiopian 
Church. They dispute General Hertzog’s dictum that it is 
not a Trade Union. They assert that it can and must be 
treated as such and brought into co-operation with the T.U.C. 

The constitution and rules of the I.C.U., which are perfectly 
explicit, directly contradict Mr. Smith’s assertion that its 
aims are “ Africa for the Africans.” It claims equal rights for 
Africans with Europeans and no more. 

It is these facts that constitute the significance and import- 
ance of the recent developments. This is the uncharted reef 
upon which the “* Pact ” appears in some danger of foundering, 
and the so-called South African ‘‘ Labour’? Party—of whose 
methods of controversy Mr. Frere Smith has given you such a 
distinguished example—of going to pieces.—Yours, etc. 

Old Hall. Ramsden, Charlbury. OLIVIER. 

November 26th. 





THE 141TH EDITION OF THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I find myself in a quandary and wonder whether you 
can help me. As owner of a copy of the eleventh-thirteenth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, I have received— 
in common no doubt with thousands of your readers—an 
invitation from the publisher to subscribe in advance to the 
fourteenth edition which is to appear next spring. 

The terms offered me are exceedingly favourable, but 
accompanying the offer there was a large illustrated booklet 
describing the contents of the new edition ; and it is this that 
has given me pause. Its general heading is The Book of Marvels. 
Large subheadings on the cover inform me that the world’s 
most famous Encyclopedia has been ‘ Humanized” and 
“ Picturized ” and that its appearance is “‘ Epochal.’”’ The word 
‘** humanized ” is particularly emphasised ; I suppose it means 
what the editors of very popular newspapers mean when they 
talk about introducing into their columns ‘* human interest 
or “the human touch.” A glance at the inside of the booklet 
seems to confirm this view. The new Encyclopedia is to contain 
** wonderful illustrated articles on Travel and Adventure, 
“epochal marvels,’ special articles for children, articles on 
games and how to play them, articles for scouts, “ stories 
of voyages and discoveries,” ‘ everything that stimulates the 
imagination of children.” Then, for women, there are to be 
articles on modern dress, fashion designing, marriage, house- 
keeping, bigamy, and “ canning”’—a word which 1ew English 
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readers are likely to recognise. We are not told whether the 
article on bigamy will be “* picturized.” 

Now, Sir, all this seems to suggest that the new edition of 
the great Encyclopedia is to be a sort of incredibly glorified 
family magazine, not only humanized and picturized, but 
perhaps also popularized and even—dare I suggest it ?— 
Americanized. If so, then I think I will “ give a miss” to 
this wonderful bargain—for I should not care to have the book 
in my house—and stick to my infinitely useful old friend the 
llth-13th Edition. 

Yet I cannot help wondering whether I may not be wrong 
in supposing that the publisher’s booklet gives a fair picture of 
the new Edition. Perhaps it will not be full of words like 
“humanized” and “ picturized” and ‘“ epochal.” Perhaps 
it will not be A Book of Marvels. Perhaps it will not be written 
in the latest American journalese. Perhaps, even, it may contain 
some of those condensed and scholarly statements of prosaic 
fact which have made earlier editions so valuable to millions of 
students and writers, But unluckily I have to decide about the 
“ special offer’ before having any opportunity of settling these 
doubts by seeing a copy of the new edition. And this, Sir, 
is where I thought you might be able to help me. Is it true, 
this publisher’s booklet, or is it a gross misrepresentation ? 
If you are in a position to advise me I would accept your advice 
and act accordingly.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, S.W. 

November 27th. 





[We know no more about the matter than our correspondent 
does and so_we are unable to offer him any advice.—Eb. N.S.] 


“THE WELL OF LONELINESS” 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The attention of our clients, the defendants in the 
recent proceedings, has been drawn to a paragraph published 
in your current issue, in which it is stated that Miss Radclyffe 
Hall made a mistake “in deliberately inviting the judgment 
of the Home Office upon her work.” The suggestion is, of course, 
completely false. Miss Radclyffe Hall did not send a copy of 
The Well of Loneliness to the Home Office. She was not, as a 
matter of fact, aware of her publisher’s decision to take this 
step until she read an announcement of the fact in a daily 
newspaper. We must ask you to insert this correction in your 
next issue.—Yours, etc., RvuBINSTEIN, Nasu & Co. 

5 & 6 Raymond Buildings, 

Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 1. 
November 26th. 


[When we first wrote about this case we attributed to the 
publishers the responsibility for having sent a copy of the 
book to the Home Office. We were subsequently informed that 
the publishers were not to blame since they had acted on the 
express instructions of the authoress. This letter makes it 
clear that we were misinformed and we regret that we should 
have done anything to further the circulation of an inaccurate 
version of the facts.—Epb. N.S.] 


A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION 
To the Editor of Tax New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I do not complain of the severity with which your 
Teviewer treats my attempt to translate Madame Bovary. 
I entered upon the task with a full consciousness of the perils 
that awaited me and now when your reviewer tells me my 
effort has resulted in a lamentable failure I am only too ready 
to believe him. When, however, he adds that the task is not 
4 dillicult one I must beg leave to join issue with him. I should 
say that on the contrary Flaubert is one of the most dillicult 
of all writers to render in a foreign idiom for the reason that 
he depends so largely for his effect on the rhythm, on what 
the French call the * mouvement de la phrase.” ; It was because, 
at all costs, I was anxious to capture some suggestion, however 
imperfect, of Flaubert’s music that I permitted myself those 
freedoms which have brought down upon my unlucky head 
the full weight of your reviewer's disapproval. There are, 
however, two things that enable me to bear that disapproval 
with some degree of equanimity. The one is the belief (to 
Which I hawe already referred) that Flaubert is easy to translate, 
which makes it clear that his view differs wholly from that of 
pede A other competent critic; the other is that, just after 
reading his denunciation, I received from a member of the 
French Academy, who is personally unknown to me, but who 


is one of the greatest authorities on English literature in France 
to-day, a letter in which he expresses himself as follows : 


La traduction est si bonne, elle rend si bien toutes les intentions et 
tous les mouvements du livre de Flaubert que joubliais en la lisant 
que ce wetait pas original. Jai trouve a cette lecture le méme 
plaisir, le méme sentiment d'art parfait, qua celle de Couvrage frangais. 
The truth is there are many different theories of translation. 
Your reviewer clearly holds one that is violently opposed to 
mine and, from his point of view, I doubtless deserve all the 
harsh things he has said about me. But let me beg him to 
disabuse his mind of the idea that the task is an easy one.— 
Yours, etc., J. Lewis May. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘“‘ I am not greatly impressed by the 
opinion of a French Academician on a question of English 
stvle. I readily withdraw my suggestion that Flaubert is not 
very difficult to translate, since I must confess that [ have not 
seriously tried and I might find it harder than [ think. But 
to my other point I adhere with added firmness since Mr. May 
has explained his method and his aims. To insert epithets 
and pariphrases which do not appear at all in the French 
text, in the almost inevitably vain hope of reproducing the 
‘rhythm ’ of the original, seems to me not only dangerous but 
quite illegitimate.”’—Eb. N.S.] 


17TH CENTURY PUNCTUATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 
Str,—In the excellent review of my edition of The Poetical 


and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley, which appeared in 


your issue of November 24th, I am accused of having neglected 
the punctuation of the poems and plays. I state in my Preface 
(p. xxx.) that I have adhered exactly to the texts which I have 
chosen, ‘‘ except for the silent correction of obvious printer’s 
errors.” This statement, of course, covers punctuation, and, 
except where I have indicated a change, or where the punctuation 
is manifestly the printer’s and not Sedley’s, I have adhered 
exactly to the punctuation of the original texts. Perhaps your 
reviewer is not aware that it is now generally recognised that 
old English punctuation was not a mere chaos, as was formerly 
supposed, but a fairly coherent though flexible system, base:| 
upon rhetorical and not, like modern punctuation, on graim- 
matical principles. For a statement of those principles I refer 
your reviewer to the standard work on the subject, Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s Shakespearian Punctuation (Clarendon Press). Judged 
according to seventeenth century standards (but not, of course, 
according to those of the twentieth century) Sedley’s punctuation 
is pretty guod. 
Your reviewer quotes the epigram to Postumus : 
The Gifts of various Nature come and go, 
He that smells always, well does never so. 


A modern poet would certainly place the comma after “ well.” 
Sedley, however, in placing it after “ always” is following the 
usage of his age. The comma here has no relation to grammar, 
but is the so-called ‘“‘ emphasising comma.” ‘“ Always,” 
followed by a comma is equivalent to “ always” italicised in a 
modern text. I refer your reviewer to Simpson's Shakespearian 
Punctuation, pp. 26-31, where he will find a number of interesting 
parallels from the works of Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, and 
others.—Yours, etc., VIVIAN DE SoLa PIN?ToO. 
8 Orchards Way, Highfield, Southampton. 
November 25th. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN ORCHESTRAS 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In answer to Mr. Turner’s most illuminating criticism 
of English and German orchestras, may I ask if any conductor, 
English or no, can be regarded as a conscientious musician 
who consents to conduct classical music in a building having 
imperfect acoustics? Personally I doubt if any speaker wuld 
have a chance of being properly heard, say, in the Albe t :iall, 
who attempted to address the audience in a loud voice or with 
a rapid delivery ! 

I think it was Cowper who wrote: “‘ Variety is the very spice of 
life,’’ but does the composer always get his own notion oi variety 
heard in some of our concert halls? That a conductor should 
have a good reason for being silent on the all important question 
of unsatisfactory acoustics is but natural, yet for the composer 
it is ‘“‘a sad and bitter fact.”—Yours, etc., 

WiLuiAM POEL. 

November 27th, 

Cc 
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Miscellany 
AN ELDERLY TEACHER 


R. ALFRED TWISTEAD was a teacher in an 

M elementary school; and every day he played the 
hymn for the morning assembly. He had been 

doing this for nearly forty years, so that he knew all the 
hymns in the book without looking at the music. Besides 
being a teacher, on five evenings each week he was the 
pianist in a jazz band that played in a tin-roofed building 
adjoining a chapel. On these occasions he wore a faded 
dress suit, which would long ago have fallen to pieces had 
it not been for the careful attention of Mrs. Twistead, who 
kept it in a press, and who fixed a second seat to the trousers 
to make them stronger. Mr. Twistead had taken up this 
extra work in the first place to get money for the education 
of his two sons. He had wanted them to have polish ; 
to be gentlemen. But they did badly at the select private 
school to which he sent them, and had to go away to 
Australia. Even then, when the money was no longer 
necessary, he went on with the band largely through habit. 

As the time for his retirement drew near Mr. Twistead 
became very excited. He was tired of playing the hymn 
at the morning assembly; and a new headmaster had come 
to the school whose ideas about education were incom- 
prehensible to him. None of his colleagues knew of the 
warm delight that was growing up in his soul at the thought 
of his coming freedom. They saw him only as he had 
always been: shabby and tired and dull; painstakingly 
respectable ; peering inanely at them over the top of his 
spectacles ; and, even in the dryest weather, carrying an 
umbrella, ‘“‘ Poor old Twistead,” they would say. “ He 
belongs to the old school; but he’s nearly finished his time 
now.” 

He had planned what he was going to do with his leisure 
when it came to him. There was a lot that needed doing 
in the garden; he wanted, for instance, to build a little 
shed for his tools and the lawn mower, if he could pick up 
some timber cheaply; and then there would be evening 
strolls with his wife, and an occasional game of bowls in 
the park—altogether plenty of ways of filling up his time. 

When the last Friday at school came, however, he felt 
rather sad. He knew the place so well that somehow or 
other he had become a part of it. His life had been lived 
in that dull red building, standing grimly and coldly in its 
piece of asphalt playground, and the break at leaving it for 
ever was painful. It seemed almost incredible that he 
really was standing for the last time in the shabby school- 
hall, with its stale smell, with “ Play the Game” framed 
over the headmaster’s platform, and with insipid _pict- 
ures of country scenes and battles hung round its walls ; 
and that such inevitable parts of his life as playing the hymn 
and teaching standard three were finished with. He 
thought of his first lesson as a pupil teacher to a class of 
eighty boys. Now he had reached the last. All the inter- 
vening ones seemed just a grey waste in which nothing 
stood out as being different from anything else. 

After the hymn the headmaster took prayers. He made 
a drill of it saying: ‘“* Hands together,” and “ Eyes close ! ” 
like a sergeant-major. Then, as was his custom, he made 
a little speech. ‘“‘ Boys,” he said, “two airmen started 
this morning on their tenth attempt to fly over the Atlantic. 
This is the Columbus spirit again.” 

Mr. Twistead played a march to which the boys went to 
their classes. His first lesson was scripture, but instead of 
this he generally took mental arithmetic. Then came 
writing. Writing had been the single passion in Mr. 
Twistead’s life. He loved beautifully-shaped letters that 
were round and ample, and he always tried to make his 
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pupils keep their exercise books spotlessly clean, teaching 
them never to cross out a mistake but always to enclose 
it in brackets. When they were working at an exercise 
he would walk round amongst them, pausing here to praise, 
there to condemn ; and sometimes he would sit by a boy to 
give him special help, pushing his tongue forward between 
his teeth as he moved the pen. 

At four o’clock he took from his desk the little stick he 
used for conducting in singing lessons, and his Bible, and 
his book of tables, and a few specimens of good writing, 
discoloured through having been hung on the walls, that he 
wished to keep to remind him of his best pupils. He made 
these things into a small bundle, and then went to say good- 
bye to his colleagues. 

*“ Good-bye Twistead, old man,” they all said, 
place won’t be the same without you.” 

The more elderly amongst them were already looking 
forward to their own retirement, and half envied him; 
while the younger and more enthusiastic ones, who were 
new to the work, had a moment of cold fear as they wondered 
if they would be like that when they retired. 

He shook hands with all of them, smiling in his wistful 
and rather colourless way. Miss Smalden, who bounced 
as she walked, and who had original ideas on the teaching 
of geography, and who believed in free discipline, said: 
‘“* What are you going to do with yourself, Mr. Twistead ? ” 

“Oh, Ive got the garden to look after, you know,” he 
answered. ‘“ And really I feel rather like a little rest.” 

Miss Leather, who specialised in basket work and ex- 
pressionist dancing, pressed her thin lips together and 
said that she hoped he would be happy. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Twistead. 

The young headmaster shook hands with him heartily. 
He had closely-cropped, spiky hair, and a large chest, and 
an authoritative voice. ‘‘ I hope you'll look in and see us 
sometimes,” he said. ‘* We'll all miss you.” 

But really Mr. Twistead knew that he was glad to see the 
last of him, since he wanted a younger and more vigorous 
man in his place, who would help to get the school on; and 
he laughed inwardly thinking, “One day, despite your 
energy and your self-confidence, you'll be old and tired 


“The 


like me; then they'll throw you out, too.” But all he 
said was: ‘Oh, yes, thank you.” 
The boys were playing in the street outside. He had seen 


many of them playing there in his time, and had loved them 
ina way. It had hurt him personally when they would not 
learn to write properly. But, like the headmaster, they 
saw him walk away without any feeling of regret. 

In the evening he sat in his garden. It was spring, and 
the buds on the trees were just beginning to come out into 
leaf. Birds were singing, and in the recreation ground near-by 
he could hear the municipal band playing. The grass of his 
little lawn was soft and green, and the creeper over the back 
fence was taking on a new life, while against the sky was 
a line of runner beans. As the golden light of the setting 
sun poured on to his withered dry skin, Mr. Twistead felt 
vaguely sad to think that with him life was over ; that there 
was no spring to follow. 

Mrs. Twistead shouted out to him once or twice in her 
shrill voice, telling him to be careful not to take cold; but 
he sat on, smoking his pipe and watching the stars come out 
one by one. It struck him then that until that time he had 
never in all his life had leisure to watch them carelesslv. 
with his mind untrammelled and at ease ; and it seemed a 
pity, for as he watched them now he found in them some- 
thing he had never known before ; something which made 
the school, and the band, and his dark, shabby clothes 
seem mean and stuffy. And tears came into his eyes as he 
thought of the weary struggle it had all been—the getting 
up early; the going to bed late; the stinting and the 
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saving; the patching and the hiding—shouting at little 
boys; playing noisy tunes in a hot room with the silly 
couples dancing, dancing, dancing; going home at midnight 
and heating up a cup of cocoa; hearing his wife breathe 
heavily while he was undressing—all for nothing, the stars 
seemed to say; for nothing. 

He almost made up his mind that even then there was 
time to begin again, just for his last few years of freedom ; 
but as he sat at supper with his wife watching her mouth 
working precisely as she ate he realised that for them it was 

] over. 
ashe put away the crockery carefully in the sideboard— 
hours of my life in the sideboard, he thought—and brushed 
the crumbs off the table, carefully throwing them out of the 
window for the birds ; and then, soon after, they went to bed. 

Mr. Twistead was in the habit of getting up in the 
mornings to make an early cup of tea. His wife smiled 
when she noticed that the next morning he did not stir, 
remembering how unnecessary it was now for him to be up 
in good time. Then she saw something peculiar in the way 
he was lying, and touched him and found him cold and 
began to cry quietly; for he was dead. 

T. M. MucceEripceE. 


Drama 


VULGAR AND HIGHBROW > 
DRAMA 


HAT is it that makes a serious or a “ high-brow ” 

\ \) dramatist ? I asked myself this question— 

which, incidentally, must have puzzled many 
others—after seeing Rampa and Caravan, two plays 
translated from the German of Max Mohr, performed at the 
Gate and the Arts Theatre Club respectively ; Eugene 
O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun Got Wings, performed at the 
Gate Theatre; and Clara Gibbings, in which Miss Violet 
Loraine has returned to the stage at the Vaudeville. 

Max Mohr has sufficient reputation in Germany to have 
these plays performed at perhaps the two most enterprising 
of our “little” theatres in London. Rampa is the story 
of an explorer lost in Greenland who reverts to an animal 
life and becomes (more or less) a white bear ; he is restored 
to civilisation, is kept as a performing animal by two music- 
hall “ artistes,” man and wife, is then sold to an alienist who 
restores his memory and faculties, runs away with the 
alienist’s wife, who finally gives him the money to return to 
Greenland and become a white bear again while she returns 
to her husband. This general scheme of the plot is enough 
to reveal that we have here another example of the 
criticism of civilisation by contrast with natural or primitive 
life. Each time this particular fashion has revived since 
Rousseau first invented it (I omit Virgil’s Fourth Bucolic 
and all other visions of a Golden Age as being of an 
essentially different character) there has been some slight 
variation; and now, after Lady into For, the Germans— 
“who dive deeper and come up muddier ”—have given us 
Gentleman into White Bear. If one can put up with the 
initial strain it puts upon one’s credulity, Rampa has 
amusing moments, and the author has been sufficiently 
skilful to work in some telling jibes at modern civilisation 
and the standardised human beings it tends to produce, 
Unfortunately we can only laugh at a criticism which leaves 
us with no remedy but that of becoming white bears in 
Greenland, and Max Mohr has not the individual passion 
and genius of a Dean Swift which would have turned 
Rampa from a piece of high-brow intellectualism into a 
work of art. 

Caravan is even less successful because, as translated and 
adapted by Susan Behn and Cecil Lewis, it suffers from a 
divided intention. We are never clear whether the author 


is frankly satiric or whether the ponderous, thoroughly 
German philosophising in which all his characters indulge is 
meant seriously. At moments during this play I thought 
to myself, “‘ This is very near to being a superb farce with 
more than a touch of genius,” but I came to the conclusion 
that the moments of marvellous humour were unconscious 
and that the author was preaching as seriously as any 
Hyde Park Corner orator. Nevertheless, Caravan was so 
unintentionally funny that the audience at the Arts Theatre 
Club shrieked with laughter, and if I were a West End 
manager I should buy Caravan and turn it into a farce, and 
it would probably have an enormous success. The action 
takes place in the Sahara Palace Hotel, a cell in a North 
African prison, and finally in the desert. It is the story of 
a dancer who has broken his leg and sold his wife to an 
American business man who wants to begin a new life, and 
the performance was chiefly remarkable for the excellent 
acting of Mr. Frank Petley as the American business man 
and for an exceptionally fine piece of acting by Mr. Reginald 
Purdell as a tourist agent. 

It is quite clear what makes these two plays “ high-brow.” 
Their intention is not primarily to entertain, but to express 
the feelings and the reflections of their author, and only an 
author who thinks that he has something important to say, 
something that needs saying and that nobody else is saying, 
will have the nerve and the patience to write plays that are 
not likely to bring him money. There is therefore some- 
thing pretentious and displeasing about such drama unless 
it proceeds from a great personality whose ideas and feelings 
are so vital and original that they illumine life and stimulate 
other human beings. But such a play as Eugene O’Neill’s 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings, which is now being performed 
to crowded audiences at the Gate Theatre, is, in my opinion, 
a mere sentimental melodrama, no superior in quality of 
thought or feeling to dozens of successful Lyceum 
melodramas. Those who like this genre of play will enjoy 
All.God’s Chillun Got Wings with its moments of crude 
terror—when, for example, the white wife of the nigger 
Jim Harris tries to stick a knife into him. For myself, I 
prefer the farcical comedy and even the high-falutin, 
philosophising and unconsciously farcical drama of Rampa 
and Caravan to these nerve-racking melodramas of blood 
and tears. As a contribution to the racial problem in 
America O’Neill’s play is entirely negligible ; as a portrayal 
of the life of two real human beings it may be equally 
dismissed, for neither Jim Harris nor his wife are real 
people ; they are mere lay figures sufficiently stuffed with 
intellectual and psychological motives by the skilful hand 
of the author to go through the requisite movements and 
reactions. The acting of Harold Young as Jim Harris and 
Helena Pickard as his white wife Ella was remarkably 
competent. Indeed, the acting and the general production 
of the plays at the Gate Theatre is astonishingly good, far 
better than what one sees often from much better-known 
actors and producers at bigger West End theatres. 

And now to a frankly low-brow play, Clara Gibbings, at 
the Vaudeville. It is necessary to admit that without 
Miss Violet Loraine in the part of Clara this play would not 
be worth seeing, but with Miss Loraine it is not only worth 
seeing, but is one of the best entertainments in London. I 
enjoyed every moment of it and I laughed there more 
loudly than I have laughed for months, although Clara 
Gibbings is a serious play and not a farce. It is not as 
clever a piece of dramatic construction as Mr. O’Neill’s 
play, but it hangs together sufficiently well and is not 
essentially any sillier than the other plays I have 
mentioned. But it has some scenes which are not in the 
least silly. The scene between Clara and her rival Yolande 
in the last act is a live piece of contemporary social comedy 


worthy, for its vivacity and eloquence, of being compared 
c2 
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with scenes in Renaissance comedy. And Miss Loraine 
herself is superb. She has the makings of a great comedy 
actress, and to see her in this play is, I should think, enough 
to inspire a dramatist. In the midst of the effete, nerveless, 
highly mannered and sophisticated mannequins of the 
West End stage Miss Loraine lives in the theatre with the 
verve and violence of a great natural force. It is most 
exhilarating to watch her and to see how superbly she 
controls and uses her native powers. 

One wonders how long it will be before we get two or 
three dramatists capable of dealing with contemporary 
social life as Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Congreve, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan dealt with their own times. The dearth of 
first-rate comedy writers at the present moment is some- 
what astonishing because one cannot say that the 
contemporary theatre is moribund. The effect of the 
competition of the cinema has been to increase the theatre- 
going public, not to diminish it, and this is as true of the 
provinces as it is of London, for I was given this information 
by a provincial theatre manager who was a member of a 
London committee called to consider some questions 
affecting the theatres and cinemas generally. Yet we 
cannot even in our most appreciative moments consider 
that Mr. Somerset Maugham, Mr. Frederick Lonsdale or 
Mr. Noel Coward do really present upon the stage our 
contemporary social life as adequately as the Restoration 
dramatists did, although they would not compare so 
unfavourably perhaps with the _ eighteenth-century 
dramatists and, no doubt, more than favourably with 
the nineteenth-century dramatists. The fact is that the 
theatre has not even yet recovered from the Nonconformist 
nineteenth century, but it is well on the way to recovery 
and we may expect something startlingly good within the 
next twenty years. J. B.-W. 


OLD MEN IN CAMELOT 


LD men in Camelot loved to tell, 
() As they nodded by half-cold fires, 
Of Tristram’s vigour and Merlin’s spell, 
Of the king with a saint’s desires. 


And the young men marvelled, so strong the past 
Appeared to their milder sight, 

As the cloven Modred sailed on the blast 

With the ebon swans of night. 


But their lady’s shame set a crimson seal 
On the old men’s lips, it seems, 
As against the tower of the deadly real 
They shivered a lance of dreams. 
Prers Compton. 


Art 
WHITECHAPEL 
Tw visitor entering the large ground-floor hall of the 


Whitechapel Art Gallery might well imagine that he 

had strayed into the cave of AXolus, so searching ts 
the attack of draughtiness and chill, while the pictures 
confronting him do little to attenuate the prevailing 
bleakness. A large Millais, Twin Sisters, may arrest him 
for a moment, just time enough regretfully to meditate 
that Browning’s “ Lost Leader " was even apter for Millais 
in painting than for Wordsworth in poetry. The night- 
gown archaism of Greiffenhagen and Cayley 
Robinson will perchance bring a blush to his cheek at the 
recollection of long-dead, jejune enthusiasm. And, were he 
not feeling chilly and grown old, Mr. Everett’s gallant 


Messrs. 


brigs battling against the roaring trade-winds would set his 
heart-beats to a boyish tempo. They are really jolly 
pictures, and, unlike the work of Messrs. Mostyn and 
Napier Hemy, give the impression of being painted by 
somebody who knows the sea. They should certainly, if 
the youth there is worth its salt, increase the statistics of 
stowaways from Whitechapel. 

In the small ground-floor room is a collection of the 
work of the late Miss Christal Dennison. Too many of the 
early pastels, unflinchingly realistic though they are ip 
treatment, show plainly the influence of her master 
Herkomer. But an astonishing improvement is to be 
remarked in the pictures whose cubist basis of construction 
relates them to the work of Mr. William Roberts, 
Miss Dennison is a notable example of the artist who refuses 
to be content with a mere level of proficiency, high though 
it be, while it leaves the need for actual expression stil] 
unsatisfied. Her experiments carry conviction. Instead of 
being, like so many, a catching-on at the newest fashion, 
they were a deliberate search for the satisfaction of her own 
spirit in her art; and the interest with which we trace her 
development is marred only by regret at its having been 
arrested at the moment of fruition. 

A more inspiriting atmosphere rules the gallery upstairs, 
where the Hugh Blaker collection is shown. It is a striking 
evidence of what can be achieved by a collector of courage 
and discernment among les jeunes of his day. There area 
few of the old names, such as a fine Etty nude, a very early 
and wholly delightful Millais, and five lovely canvases of 
Walter Greaves; but Mr. Greaves never ceased being a 
jeune. His “* Winter on the Thames,” with its black barges 
embedded in ice and snow, goes far beyond Whistler and 
comes very near to Manet. And another picture from the 
Victorian period, W. Maw Egly’s “ Omnibus Life in 
London, 1859,” reveals a peer of Madox Brown and is a 
small gem of radiant colour and lively genre. 

Of contemporary painters, there are four delightful early 
Johns, besides a wealth of his etchings and drawings. The 
landscape “* Provence,”’ which, incidentally, might have been 
painted to-day, so sure has his hand been from the 
beginning, is, despite its smallness in size, a permanent 
proclamation of his greatness. This one picture alone 
would reward the voyage to Whitechapel, though it is an 
abashment for the impertinents who would question 
whether Mr. John is the first of contemporary painters, 
either across the Channel or the Atlantic. 

Mr. Sickert is well represented in the collection, both in 
himself and in his followers. ‘ Bonne Fille” and “ It’s a 
long, long way to Tipperary ” are splendid examples of 
that humanity—almost in the scholastic sense—which 
refuses to be limited to Camden Town, though there it 
finds its human symbols and its scale of colours. But 
perhaps the most valuable function of the collection, in 
affording opportunities not easily found elsewhere, is its 
display of the work of three early members of the London 
Group who are now dead—Bevan, Gilman and Gore—and 
their happily surviving associate, Mr. Ginner. These four 
painters form a quartette in the history of English art at 
the start of the century. They are strongly individual, 
though they have much in common. Their inspiration 1s 
not unmixed with Mr. Sickert’s influence, and before the 
young English school went headlong into imitations of 
French painting they were carefully weighing and utilising 
contemporary foreign developments. They form in them- 
selves a school, though the War and an ill-judged lack of 
perspective in appreciation have deprived them of full 
recognition. But no eritie need pride himself on per- 
spicacity who foresees a considerable increase in the 
attention that will be paid them in the future. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Oxford Book of Regency Verse, (chosen by H. S. 
Milford (Oxford Press, 8s. 6d.), is an example of 
how completely a suitable title may mislead one. 

“Regency Verse’ had to me a buckish and worldly ring. 
I expected, of course, to find Byron in such an anthology, 
but chiefly poems marked by characteristics associated 
with the word “ Regency.” On opening the book I dis- 
covered it was an anthology containing very many very 
familiar poems, such as “ The Ancient Mariner,” “ Intima- 
tion of Immortality,” “ Resolution and Independence,” 
Lamb’s “‘ Poem to Hester,” Allan Cunningham’s “A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,” “‘ The Lotus Eaters,” 
“Epipsychidion,” “The Ode to the West Wind,” the 
“ Ode to a Nightingale,” “* To Autumn,” etc., ete. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Blake, Shelley, Landor, were, of course, 
writing during this period, but somehow I had never 
thought of them as “ Regency Poets.” I was surprised, 
though I ought not to have been. Needless to say, Mr. 
Milford was perfectly justified in including the best poems 
in an anthology limited by the dates 1789 and 1837, and 
very properly some early poems by Tennsyon and Browning 
also. It was not his fault that they were famous. But 
why these particular dates ? And why the label “ Regency ” 
when the period also includes the reigns of George IV. and 
William IV.? Why, indeed, use monarchs as literary 
milestones at all ? 
* + * 


The Anthology—never mind its title—fills the gap be- 
tween the Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse and the 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, that is the explanation. 
And Mr. Milford has followed the model of the former 
rather than the latter, which was almost entirely composed 
of lyrics. He has included passages from longer poems, but 
none from plays—unless Prometheus Unbound counts as 
one. Tennyson, however, would have been very angry to 
find his early faulty versions of “* ASnone ” and ‘* The Lady 
of Shalott ” reprinted here, simply because the improved 
versions of them would have fallen outside the date. Though 
their blemishes may be interesting, as Mr. Milford suggests, 
to those who remember the criticisms of Bulwer Lytton of 
Tennyson’s poetry, this hardly seems a sufficient reason 
for perpetuating their original defects. The collection has 
not the coherence of the Eighteenth Century Anthology. 
Indeed, the period chosen is no period. It is just a space of 
time during which some of the finest poetry in modern 
English literature was written, but poetry so various in its 
nature that it marks no particular tendency. 


* * * 


Talking of Bulwer Lytton and Tennyson—if part of the 
object of the Anthology is to illustrate literary history, 
then it is a pity that a date prevented Mr. Milford from 
including that fine piece of invective which Tennyson 
wrote in reply to Lytton’s The New Timon, which had 
referred to Tennyson as “ school-girl Alfred.” 


We know him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke ; 
The old Timon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 
So died the Old: here comes the New, 
Regard him: a familiar face : 
lihought we knew him: What, it’s you, 
The padded man—that wears the stays— 
Who kill’d the girls and thrill’d the boys, 
With dandy pathos when you wrote, 
A lion, you, that made a noise, 
And shook a mane en papillotes. 


And once you tried the Muses, too ; 

You fail’d Sir: therefore now you turn, 
You fall on those who are to you, 

As Captain is to Subaltern. 
But men of long-enduring hopes, 

And careless what this hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes, 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 
An artist, Sir, should rest in Art, 

And waive a little of his claim ; 
To have the deep Poetic heart 

Is more than all poetic fame. 


But you, Sir, you are hard to please ; 
You never look but half content : 
Nor like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 
And what with spites and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body 
It’s always ringing in your ears, 
“They call this man as good as me.” 
What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 
A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 
You talk of tinsel! why we see 
The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of Nature! you are he 
That spilt his life about the cliques. 
A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame : 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man—to take his name 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 

The present Lord Tennyson says his father was asked 
to republish this vigorous retort, but he would not comply 
with the request: ‘‘ Let those wretched literary squabbles 
be forgotten.”” These were not included in the Eversley 
Edition of Tennyson’s works. I am sure they have been 
reprinted somewhere, but I do not know where. I had to 
unearth them from Punch, February, 1846. 


* * 


In this connection there is a story about Bulwer Lytton 
which makes me like him much better. ‘I don’t know 
what to do,” he said to a friend, ‘‘ about those fellows in 
Punch. Do you know what they are saying now? They 
say I wear stays!” ‘‘ Well, my dear fellow, what does it 
matter if you don’t?” “Oh, but Ido!” Does not that 
make you like better the flashy, vivid, laborious Dandy, 
burning midnight oil (and morning sunshine for that 
matter, too), who kept as many bowls spinning as a juggler, 
including politics and philandering. There is an excellent 
life of him written by his grandson, the present Lord 
Lytton, but I should be surprised if the figure of Bulwer 
Lytton does not presently tempt the pen of a picturesque 
biographer. He had a strong genuine imagination, too. 
Pelham, My Novel, The Caztons, are not often read now, 
but try them, enterprising reader, try them. You will 
find Pelham as witty as a Disraeli novel, and the others 
much better than you expected. 


* * * 


Mr. Milford must not infer from this digression that I 
do not think well of his selection. I admire his perseverance 
in ploughing through dull poets in order to get from them 
a few remarkable passages. He has read the minor pocts 
of the years 1789 to 1837, and I do not doubt that he is 
right when he says that during those years, while the major 
poets were very major the minors were very minor indeed. 
Those which come out best are George Darley and Thomas 
Hood. Darley’s poetry is difficult to read, but it comes, 
so to speak, from the right place. It is poetry, not merely 
verse : 





. . . I have been still led like a child. 

My heedless wayward path and wild, 

Thro’ this rough world by feebler clues, 

So they were bright, than rainbow-dews. 

Spun by the insect gossamer. 

To climb with thro’ the ropy air. 
There is no mistaking the diction of that. Thomas Hood 
is almost a discovery of Mr. Milford, so forcibly does this 
anthology bring home to us that we, who knew him as a 
punster and as the author of “ The Song of a Shirt,” hardly 
knew him at all. He has included a parody of Peter Bell. 
by John Hamilton Reynolds, which is better than Shelley’s. 
It is a convention in reviewing anthologies to mention 
some poem which ought to have been included and has 
not been. This has the advantage of suggesting that the 
reviewer could have done the job better, and of slightly 
annoying the anthologist. If Mr. Milford will believe that 
I waive that suggestion, I will say that among his excellent 
selections from Peacock’s poetry that exquisite piece of 
society verse—it is really more than that—“ Love and Age,” 
from Gryll Grange, might have been included. “ That is a 
melancholy song,” was Miss Ilex’s comment on hearing it 
sung. ‘ But of how many first loves is it the true tale ? 
And how many are far less happy ? ” 


AFFABLE HAWK, 
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THE LITTLENESS OF THE 
ELIZABETHANS! 


Elizabeth and Essex. A Tragic History. By Lyrron STraAcuey. 
Chatto. 15s. 

One hesitates whether to describe this book asa success or as a 
failure. Asa literary tour de force it is certainly a success. Mr. 
Lytton Strachey has polished and perfected the method which 
he used so effectively in his Eminent Victorians, and afterwards 
even more effectively, though more delicately, in his Queen 
Victoria. There is much less satire here, but in essence the 
method is the same ; and we are inclined to think that this book 
offers a demonstration, such as no critic could have given, of 
its fundamental inadequacies. Mr. Strachey is no glib Emil 
Ludwig ; his work is in all respects scholarly ; he knows all that 
there is to be known about his subject before he sits down to 
write. And then he sets his imagination to work to reconstruct 
the actual happenings and the human motives which determined, 
or seemed to determine, great events. He invents no circum- 
stance, he adheres with meticulous care to the historical records 
that have come down to us; but over it all he casts a certain 
glamour—perhaps in the case of this particular book mist might 
be a better word than glamour—which may as easily accentuate 
falsehood as truth. Here is the story of Elizabeth and Essex, a 
sixteenth-century romance, mirrored in the imagination of a 
twentieth-century writer. The authentic material that is 
available is insufficient for anyone to assert, still less to prove, 
that Mr. Strachey’s picture is false in any material particular. 
Yet somehow it does not ring true ; it does not convince. Surely, 
one feels, it was not quite like that ; surely in this tale there is 
just too little of Elizabeth and Essex and Cecil and Bacon, and 
just too much of Mr. Lytton Strachey. The imaginative recon- 
struction of history is a ticklish job at best. 

The Earl of Essex does not really come to life in these pages. 
It is clear that he was a sort of pinchbeck Alcibiades doomed from 
his birth to brilliant successes, inexcusable failures and a tragic 
end; but his type would seem from this book to be hardly 
within the effective gamut of Mr. Strachey’s imagination. He 
offers no single vivid hint, for example, of the qualities by means 
of which Essex fascinated so many of his contemporaries and 
won in so marvellous a degree their personal loyalty. His 
picture also of Francis Bacon is obviously and utterly inadequate. 
He drops a word here and there in formal] recognition of Bacon’s 
immense intellectual stature, but they seem grudged words and 
the picture as a whole is that of a grasping, ambitious, mean- 
minded little attorney, ready to sell his friends or his soul at any 
moment for the sake of some breath of favour or some petty 
emolument. Bacon had, as everybody knows, serious faults, 
and his venality cannot be disputed or defended ;_ but all the 
same it does not seem possible that this portrait of him is true. 
He was a man not merely of great but of gigantic ability, whose 
influence upon the scientific thought of Europe placed him on a 
level with Newton and Descartes ; and to suggest that he was 
utterly without emotion is surely—having regard to the quality 
of the Essays—to misunderstand altogether the mutual col- 
laborative functions of the emotions and the intellect. Without 
emotion there can be no understanding, and Bacon understood 
a great many things. Anyhow, he certainly was not merely the 
dirty little pimp of a lawyer whom Mr. Strachey caricatures. 
Either Mr. Strachey’s imagination failed him at this point, or 
else some idiosyncratic prejudice forbade him to make use of it. 

Something of the same sort may be said of Mr. Strachey’s 
portrait of Essex. It is a lenient portrait, but it is neither sym- 
pathetic nor understanding. He asks us in effect to forgive 
Essex, but he offers us no reason for forgiveness. His Essex is 
a man who had obviously better never have been born, utterly 
unbalanced, utterly lacking in any mental or moral virtues, and 
quite without charm. This again is a fundamentally incredible 
picture. Essex must have possessed some quite extraordinary 
charm, both of demeanour and of mind. Everything that we 
know about him—even apart from the long devotion to him of 
the mighty Virgin Queen—is a proof of this. The populace 
adored him ; but if Mr. Strachey’s portrait is fair and adequate 
the populace must have been mad. Why did they adore him ? 
To that question Mr. Strachey’s book provides not the semblance 
of an answer. Mr. Strachey portrays Essex as a tiresome idiot, 
nervous, excitable, changeable, treacherous, and exceedingly 
incompetent, pretending (or perhaps not altogether pretending) 
to be in love with a woman of more than twice his own age. 
That will not quite do. There must have been something else 
which Mr. Strachey has omitted to divine which made Essex the 
great figure he was. 


Whether Mr. Strachey’s picture of the Queen herself is more 
accurate and adequate it is impossible to guess, but at any rate 
it is more amusing, more consistent, and more convincing than 
any other portrait in the book. Elizabeth is one of the most 
enigmatical figures in all history. She has never been explained, 
but Mr. Strachey offers what is at least a tenable hypothesis, 
She was sexually abnormal; she did not marry because it was 
impossible for her to have a child, so that marriage would have 
been merely an encumbrance ; but at the same time she wags 
sexually sensitive in a high degree, almost gluttonous of the 
admiration and attentions of men. Essex was her lover as far 
as it was possible for any man to be her lover, but she was fifty- 
five when he was twenty-two, and whether he ever really cared 
for her in that way, or whether the relationship was to him 
merely a tiresome condition of the achievement of power, is a 
problem which Mr. Strachey either does not care or does not 
venture to discuss. At any rate, he throws no light upon it. 
That Elizabeth loved Essex is plain, but it is also plain that her 
superficial and highly cultivated femininity alternated ineal- 
culably with her fundamental masculinity, and that in tem- 
perament, if not in physical structure, she usually showed herself 
the more masculine of the pair. 


The whole truth about Elizabeth can never now be known, but 
certainly she was a wonderful creature. Her clothes, her passions, 
her masterfulness and her native eloquence fully entitle her to 
the glorious place which history has assigned to her and to her 
age. She was a match for any of her Ministers, a match even for 
a Francis Bacon, and her handsome young Essex was a mere 
puppet beside her. She was the most cultivated and accom- 
plished woman of her age, and her age was the age of the Re- 
naissance. She could speak seven languages, could make a 
brilliant and bitter extempore oration in Latin, could play 
several musical instruments really well, was a connoisseur of 
contemporary painting and poetry, and a dancer who “ aston- 
ished beholders.”” She was even accustomed to handle a rapier 
with skill. An amazing creature! It does not seem impossible 
that an Essex may have loved her even when she was in her 
sixties. At any rate, it is clear that she fully earned the glam- 
orous fame with which her memory has always been en- 
wrapped. Mr. Strachey dwells with much emphasis upon her 
constant feminine vacillations in public as well as in personal 
affairs ; but in his view—and almost certainly it is the right view 
—all her apparent vacillations and hesitancies were part of a 
more or less consciously calculated policy. Throughout all her 
life her position was precarious in the extreme. It was almost a 
miracle that she was not assassinated. For upon her individual 
existence hung tremendous issues—chiefly the future of Pro- 
testantism in England. Fortunately there was no half-witted 
fanatic to kill her as her contemporary William the Silent 
was killed. If she could have had sons her position would have 
been secure enough, but she could not, and recognising more 
clearly than any of her advisers the extreme delicacy and danger 
of her position she adopted vacillation as a permanent policy. 
Only a woman could have thought of doing that. For there 
does not seem to have been any weakness in her character— 
apart from that personal vanity to which Essex ministered for 
a time so successfully ; she was as bold as a lion and always at 
bottom knew her own mind. Her courage and independence 
never failed her till she was seventy; and even then she only 
gave in and allowed herself to be put to bed when her mind 
had at last failed her and she was within a day or two of 
death. 

On his portrait of the great Queen, sketchy as it is, Mr. 
Strachey may be congratulated. But with his other portraits 
in this volume there seems, as we have said, to be something 
wrong. One does not question his scholarship nor his pains- 
taking accuracy of detail. But he belittles every man he men- 
tions. That is probably a more or less inevitable result of the 
method which he has elaborated for himself. It precludes direct 
praise and almost all forms of expressed admiration, and for 
that reason perhaps the perspective of the whole picture 1s 
awry. We cannot think that all these Elizabethans—Cecil, 
Raleigh, Coke, Bacon, and the rest—were such “ little ” men as 
Mr. Strachey makes out. They must have had many redeeming 
and even admirable characteristics and capacities which Mr. 
Strachey has not recognised, or else has not thought it worth 
while to mention. The Elizabethan Renaissance was one of the 
greatest ages in the history of England, and it is not possible 
that all her leaders should have been the contemptible little 
creatures whom Mr. Strachey portrays. He has surely let his 
method run away with him. Polite sneers, however, deserved 
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do not make history. May it not be that temperamental 
generosity on the part of the historian—even though it be 
carried sometimes to excess—is likely to get nearer to the 
truth about the actions and motives of great women and great 
men ? c. Bs 


NEW NOVELS 


The Wild Party. By JoserH Marcu. 


The Hinge of Heaven. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The Pathway. By Henry Wiiiramson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Women at the Pump. By Knur Hamsun. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 


The Wild Party is a narrative poem which it is kinder to treat 
asa novel. The Hinge of Heaven is as sweet an American pro- 
duct as the former is sour. The Pathway is uphill work. The 
Women at the Pump is a kind of Main Street novel about a 
Norwegian town. A novel is either a glorification or an escape 
from existing conditions. In America existing conditions are 
unromantic, therefore American romantic writers either turn to 
Europe or write about America as it used to be. Those who 
write about present-day Americans then are realists like Mr. 
Dreiser, Mr. Sinclair Lewis and Mr. Hemingway. They 
are in fact hard-boiled. The advantage that these writers 
have is that they belong to their period, and the more they 
belong to it, the more they make it what it is. The tide is with 
them, and their studied directness, brutality and absence of 
rhetoric conceal the inverted sentimentality behind them. ‘I’m 
going back to Mike. He’s so damned nice and he’s so awful. 
He’s my sort of thing.”’ This sentence from Fiesta expresses the 
hard-boiled attitude to the twentieth century, and there is a 
good deal to be said for it. To love life in all its forms, the hard- 
boiled would say, is like loving pumice stone in all its forms, 
or lentils, or journalism. Life is only in exceptional cases worthy 
of being loved, for experience is only occasionally raised to the 
temperature at which it becomes real. The way to do this is to 
develop one characteristic at the expense of others—to let the 
love of liberty or truth or pleasure subjugate everything else. 
The Spanish word rancio, meaning rancid and hence genuine, 
better expresses this preference for a mature asperity, a lucid 
enjoyment of one’s own prejudice to the maladroit and havering 
uncertainties of youth. Unfortunately, as Proust showed, it is 
physical passion which comes to dominate all others in these 
disillusioned extremists, and the only variety about The Wild 
Party, for instance, lies in the minor differences of the guests’ 
appetites and tastes. 

The Wild Party describes an evening in New York. The 
guests are all theatrical people. They drink, then they sing, 
then they make love, and finally go to sleep while a sordid and 
passionate little triangle drama works itself out to the inevitable 
revolver shot and arrival of the police. The poem is amazingly 
direct and vivid. The whole thing runs with the slickness of 
a first-rate American crook play, it is averagely written 
and admirably produced; there is no lyrical quality in the 
verse, which at times falls to the level of The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew, and at times rises to a kind of steely beauty as the 
evening grows more squalid, the lights lower and the passions 
higher in the dingy service flat. The descriptions border on 
a syncopated version of The Waste Land. As a critic, the re- 
viewer can recommend The Wild Party as the extreme, logical 
and passionate description of ‘* necking,” in fact, of that phase 
of city life which exists in so much more advanced a state in 
New York or Montparnasse than in English Bohemia; and as a 
tipster, he may safely say that this limited edition should prove 
a good investment, for at any moment the powers whose judg- 
ment of literature is not impeded by too exact a knowledge, 
may make it more limited still. 

The Hinge of Heaven deals with the romantic America of the 
mountains of Virginia. No plot could be nicer than this, in 
which one scion of a Southern family marries the man of her 
choice by proving to her parents that their family was no better 
than his, while the other, reduced to selling furniture, is too 
proud to give way to her wealthy admirer till the very last page. 
Yet despite the ethics of the Saturday Evening Post, this novel 
has a certain distinction. It is well and not too obviously written 
and describes in addition a lovely clearing in the American 
jungle : the old-fashioned country life of the poorer Virginian 
families, who dwell in a kind of English tropics, in a perpetual 
farmyard sunshine which warms the pigs—the orchards, the 
coloured servants, and the old colonial manors that lie forgotten 
in the Southern woods. I confess to a passion for overgrown 


Secker. 10s. 6d. 
By STepHeNA CockrELL. Chatto and 


gardens and empty houses, and this Sleeping Beauty complex 
has been quickened by the decay Miss Cockrell has uncovered 
in The Hinge of Heaven, in which the heroine, searching for old 
furniture, is led into the remotest counties by the rumour of 
Heppelwhite or Sheraton. The expedition to one of these 
deserted forest homes, called Puccoon, particularly haunts the 
reader’s imagination, and the effect of the novel, despite the 
sugary plot, is to leave a picture of a tranquil preserve in the 
American background where old coloured servants make jam 
and feed turkeys for disdainful Marianas in their sleepy homes. 
Actually these American novels, whether of Harlem or Virginia, 
have an advantage over English ones, for while in America the 
mixture of races has enriched the language in proportion as it 
has enriched the civilisation, in England we have no new vocab- 
ulary to correspond to our new culture, as exemplified in the 
palaces and cafeterias of the Tottenham Court Road. The 
humour of Miss Cockrell is very pretty, especially the predica- 
ments of her heroine, who when wishing to impress her lover, 
is suddenly asked for “‘ an egg’s worth of coffee ” by a little girl 
from down the road. The Wild Party, in fact, is as strong as 
The Hinge of Heaven is gentle. The latter is America and the 
former is New York. 

The Pathway is an interesting novel, but it moves at such a 
snail’s pace that it is almost impossible to read. The book opens 
with the description of a wild English family living in an old 
house on a Devonshire estuary. The dogs are as important 
characters as the human beings. Candles and warming pans are 
still the fashion, and the family looks like being one of those 
fascinating reversions to barbarism which occasionally occur in 
remoter England where the isolation of being ‘“ county” is 
suddenly developed by poverty, rusticity, and a love of solitude 
into the cave life of a gipsy tribe. The Pathway, however, is so 
packed with detailed and irrelevant description that one cannot 
get through with it. The dialogue is jejune and undistinguished ; 
the author’s knowledge of nature is as great as his love of it, 
but he seems to lack all sense of construction and elimination in 
the writing of a novel : 

The labourer’s children who had been sent back to church to have 
them off their mother’s hands thought of sweets, bird’s-eggs, toys 
they would never have, pictures in the Bible they had been shown, 
Sunday dinner coming after the words and hymns, play in the 
afternoon, and Jesus on top of a cloud without proper boots. 
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Then a star and a footnote to this at the bottom of the page : 


During Sunday school they had been shown a picture of the 
disciples wearing sandals, and of Jesus suspended above. 


But novels don’t have footnotes. They are arrangements of 
life, not amplifiers of it—and The Pathway remains an interesting 
hotchpotch of natural history, religion, love, primitive estheti- 
cism and Devonshire folk lore, but as a piece of writing it has 
run hopelessly to seed. 

The Women at the Pump is typically Nordic. There is prob- 
ably a larger middle class in Scandinavia than anywhere else. 
Since everybody is respectable and comfort-loving, the realism 
of these novels is of a rather special kind. The hero is usually 
a cad, like Peer Gynt, and in order to set off the bourgeoisie of 
his compatriots he is a whimsical cad, too. According as to 
whether the novel is serious or comic we see him defeated or 
triumphant in the end. Hence the Nordic gloom of Scandin- 
avian novels. the realism which piles poverty and physical defor- 
mities upon the central figure because in that democratic material 
community they are the worst things that can happen. 

Hence also, the peculiar sense of humour, so awkward and 
ungainly in translation, which results from the ridicule of all 
that is essentially middle class. The middle class has been 
rather left alone lately, except by Mr. Sinclair Lewis, but the 
stock figures of Scandinavian novels remain prosperous doctors, 
schoolmasters, shipowners, or shopkeepers, who indulge in a 
peculiar brand of elephantine whimsy at the expense of each 
other’s incomes, corpulence, sobriety and wives. In translations 
these jokes acquire an embarrassing flirtatious sarcasm, usually 
through the gambols of the author, who is nearly always facetious 
at the reader’s expense. I quote from an imaginary work: 

And what was the wee man to do? Ah, dear reader, you may 
be thankful it has never been your lot to be a stevedore with two 
wooden legs condemned to hang your washing from the Olsen’s 
garden—and so thought Olsen—oh yes, a clever fellow this Olsen, 
and not so unforthcoming to the postmaster’s young wife, dear 
reader, as both of them—oh yes, a clever fellow—would have us— 
but hist, we’ll help him with the wash himself—would have us— 
and who are we to—for postmasters’ wives are not so—and hasn’t 
he a right to his pint at the court house ? (A clever fellow, the little 
wee man)—would have us believe ! 

The Women at the Pump is not as bad as this, but it suffers 
from the peculiar Norwegian long-winded naivety, a series of 
small humiliations whose cumulative effect does not make up 
for the lack of proportion in their telling. The style, too, is 
peculiarly chirpy in an irritating way. Apart from this it is an 
entertaining book. Oliver, the hero, is a sailor who returns from 
the sea with a wooden leg and other injuries he is too vain to 
mention. The author treats him always with mock solemnity, 
gives him charitable sentiments and a wife and children. Only 
as the book goes on does the real dishonesty of the hero appear, 
his actions grow more disreputable, he cadges and bullies on 
the strength of his wooden leg, and though his wife continues to 
bear him children, his voice grows shrill and his beard ceases to 
grow. Lazy, sponging, malicious and feeble, he is yet carried 
through by his preposterous opinion of himself, and we are 
given an exact and satirical picture of life in a small town as we 
follow the family fortunes of Oliver’s very anonymous family. 
The book is a masterly delineation of greed and hypocrisy, and 
gradually a peculiarcharm emanates from the author’s detach- 
ment. Oliver’s incorrigible self-deception becomes merely 
comic, and one is left with a sympathy for this Norwegian 
Babbitt and a proper horror of the small town life he livesin. This 
is an odd novel, the author grows gayer as the book grows tragic ; 
alone of these writers he seems an elusive and rather mystifyingly 
ironic foreigner. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


EMPRESS AND KAISER 


Letters of the Empress Frederick. Edited by Rt. Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK Ponsonsy, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Macmillan. 25s. 
This book opens in the best Anthony Hope manner. In a 
German castle an equerry in attendance on an English King is 
interrupted over his despatches at one o’clock in the morning by 
a knock on the door of his apartment, and four men in blue serge 
breeches and long riding boots enter silently bearing two large 
corded boxes covered with black oilcloth. These mysterious 
boxes contain the letters of the Empress Frederick which, feeling 
death at hand, she had pledged Sir Frederick Ponsonby to 
smuggle out of Germany, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the Kaiser, who as soon as the breath was out of his mother’s 
body sent detachments of cavalry to surrounc Friederichshof 


while secret service agents ransacked the castle from roof to 
cellar in search of the missing correspondence. 

In the letters themselves the background might have been 
arranged for an adventure of Rupert of Hentzau. There are 
State dinners served by pages of honour, coronation ceremonies 
in chapels hung with red velvet and gold, a shimmer of white 
uniforms and eagle-crested helmets, and the suave murmur of 
diplomatists spinning webs of intrigue. But the intellectual 
atmosphere suggests rather Main Street in revolt against 
uplift and the dingy parlours in which dramatists of the Man- 
chester School displayed the clash of rival generations in endless 
unedifying family brawls. 

The Empress Frederick was obviously convinced that the cor- 
respondence, mainly with Queen Victoria, embodied in this book 
would prove that in all her quarrels with her son and the 
Bismarcks she was as right as they were wrong. And the anxiety 
of the Kaiser to obtain possession of the letters suggests a lively 
fear that they would not improve his position in the eyes of the 
world—as indeed is the case. A man whose mother protests 
“no effort of mine to be on good terms with him is of any use ” 
and adds ** one can make him believe anything except the truth ” 
has his work cut out to justify himself. Yet these letters, though 
they paint the Kaiser’s conduct in rankly unpleasant colours, 
do in a certain measure explain it. Here revealed on every page 
are the cocksureness, obstinacy, tactlessness and determination 
to get even with opponents that not a few of his critics assumed 
were in the Kaiser proofs of a double dose of original sin. Tem- 
peramentally he was his mother’s son, and the trouble between 
them arose less because they aimed at different ends than 
because they pursued these in exactly the same way. 

It is true the Empress was more clever and subtle than the 
Kaiser. ‘* William,’’ as she puts it more than once, was “ green 
beyond belief.” ‘‘ If I had a shadow of influence,” she tells 
Queen Victoria, ‘“‘I should implore W. to make no speeches in 
public for they are too terrible ; and not to write into books and 
under photos any more—it makes one’s hair stand on end.” 
Some of her own letters are enough to make one’s hair stand, 
though for a different reason. The Kaiser was usually arrogant 
and sometimes brutal, but it is doubtful whether, even if he had 
the literary skill, he would have used it to caricature a relative 
in her coflin as his mother did the Empress Augusta who, she 
explains, ‘‘ thought fit to ignore me and cut me out.” 

Her false hair in ringlets upon her brow, the line of the eyebrows 
and eyelashes carefully painted as in life—a golden myrtle wreath 
on her head and an ample tulle veil, very well arranged, flowing 
and curling about her head and neck and shoulders . . . She 
looked wonderfully well and really almost like a young person. 
I felt if she could have seen herself she would have been pleased. 
She was ‘‘the Empress”? even in death and surrounded with all 
the stiff pomp and ceremony she loved so much. 

If she did not spare in death one can understand that in life 
even a thicker-skinned person than the Kaiser would have found 
her thrusts unbearable. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby is at some pains to refute Emil 
Ludwig’s absurd assumption that the antagonism between 
mother and son had its origin in the Kaiser’s withered arm. It 
was what she regarded as the Kaiser’s withered mind that 
created the hostility, and this blazed all the more fiercely 
because in this family quarrel, contrary to orthodox experience, 
the older generation held advanced views while the younger 
championed reaction. 

Liberalism, according to the Empress, was a panacea that 
would cure all the ills of Germany. Possibly it might have pro- 
vided a remedy, but it suffered from the defect to which she 
resolutely shut her eyes, that the men who dominated Germany 
would not have it at any price. While the Empress might preach 
Liberal ideas there was little of the Liberal in her application of 
them. In her earlier days at the Prussian Court it was noted 
that ‘the very approach of a Tory or a reactionary seemed to 
freeze her up,” and when her son became the idol of the auto- 
crats her contempt was even fiercer than her indignation. 

There was, of course, no foundation for the Bismarckian 
slander that her eagerness to dominate German politics was part 
of an English ploi. The Empress was fighting for her own hand, 
not for any country, and it is obvious from the letters that one 
wretched British Ambassador after another was driven almost 
to despair by the complications that arose from ber resolve to 
pull the strings to suit herself, no matter what the consequences 
might be to both countries. This extract from a letter to her 


mother is typical 01 the woman : 
Of course it must be our endeavour that the relations of England 

and Germany should not suffer in spite of Prince Bismarck’s 
wickedness and_William’s folly. 


You and dear Bertie and I and 
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your Ministers will do all that is possible to keep everything on the 

best footing, but still I hope this state of things is not unknown in 

England, and that all the sorrows and sufferings of your daughter 

are known as well as their sources and reasons. 

The Kaiser is not a profound psychologist, but his remark 
about his mother that she was most English in Germany, most 
German in England ” defines perhaps better than anything else 
that mental twist which, despite exceptional gifts, ensured that 
life for her should be the stormiest kind of voyage across an ever- 
widening sea of troubles. 


THAT ABSURD MAN 
My Autobiography. By Beniro Mussouini. Translated with 

a Foreword by Ricuarp Wasnusurn CuHILp, American 

Ambassador to Italy, 1921-1924. Hutchinson. 30s. 
“That absurd man” was how Lord Curzon used to refer 

to Mussolini. It was a false description, Mr. Child thinks, 
for ‘**‘ time has shown that he was neither violent nor absurd.” 
Has it? Surely Fascism was born and nurtured in violence, 
and still holds its power by violence, even though the boom 
in castor oil and bludgeons is over. And the Duce himself 
talks complacently in this very book of giving “ timely, genial 
recognition to chivalrous violence,” and of violence having 
*“‘in some contingencies a deep moral significance.” About 
absurdity it is harder to dogmatise ; one man’s sense of the 
ridiculous is not the same as another’s. But few will deny 
that Mussolini is absurd in his histrionics and his colossal 
egoism. On the other hand, he is obviously not a futile person ; 
he is an actor who grips his audience, his vanity is the vanity 
of a strong man, and in his lust for power there is some altruism. 

We cannot think, however, that this autobiography will 
enhance his reputation. It is hectic, bombastic, hasty. Mr. Child 
in his foreword tells us that it was he who suggested it should 
be written. Mussolini was at first amazed at the suggestion, 
but quickly fell in with it. 

So he began. He dictated. I advised that method, because 
when he attempts to write in long-hand he corrects and corrects and 
corrects. It would have been too much for him. So he dictated. 
The copy came back, and he interlined the manuscript in his own 
hand—a dash of red pencil and a flowing rivulet of ink—here and 
there... . ‘“‘ What editing may I do?” I asked him. ‘“ Any that 
you like,”’ he said. . . . But there was nothing much to do. The 
story came through as it appears here. It is all his, and—what 
luck for all of us—so like him ! 

But there was something to do. There was the translation, 
and this has been done so atrociously that one does not know 
whether to laugh or cry as one reads it. It is incredible that 
it should be the work of an American Ambassador, who must 
at least understand the English language. 

Nevertheless the book has an interest as a revelation of its 
author’s mind and character, even though it does not tell us 
a great deal that we did not already know. Over his early 
years Mussolini skims very rapidly. He learned his alphabet 
“in a rush of enthusiasm”; he had some schoolboy fights ; 
he loved his mother devotedly; and during his period of 
military service he was “in every regard an excellent soldier.” 
He does not dwell on his adventures in Switzerland, or on his 
career as a red-hot Socialist agitator and as editor of the 
Avanti. But with the outbreak of the War he becomes more 
expansive, and he rushes us along to the founding of Fascismo, 
the March on Rome and the consolidation of his regime. It is 
all a whirl of anecdotes, self-glorification, ferocious abuse of his 
enemies, mixed metaphors and purple patches : 

Fascism, unique lighthouse in a sea of cowardice, of compromise 
and of foggy, plum-coloured idealism, had engaged itself in battles ; 
it was overpowered by mere blind multitudes. I was the bull’s-eye 
of the target of the Government of Nitti. He unloosed against 
me all his hounds, while his journalists tired themselves in vain to 
note down my contradictions in political matters. The Socialists, 
mindful of my moral and physical strength, covered me witb their 
vengeance and their ostracism. 

Or again: 

I had an effect on my soldiers which seemed to me almost mystical. 
The boys saw in me the avenger of our wronged Italy. 
said, “‘ Give us our black shirts for winding sheets.” 
remain unmoved when I knew that their last thoughts were of 
“Our native land and the Duce.” Love and songs bloomed. A 
revival of youth filled with Italian boldness, swamped by their 
virile male (sic) beauty the unrestrained rages of irresponsibles ; 
painted out ‘the fear of the Socialists ; obliterated the ambiguity 
of the Liberals. 


The dying 
I could not 


Mussolini’s way of dealing 
of recent years is audacious. 


with the 
Facts 


more awkward crises 
are his servants, and 


are arranged to suit his needs. He is always right, the opposite 
side is always wrong, and nearly always wicked to boot. Thus 
Matteotti is presented to us as an arrogant millionaire, insincere 
in his Socialism, a pacifist. On his regrettable disappearance 
the Government took prompt and energetic action to discover 
the guilty. They were found to be Fascists, ‘ but they were 
completely outside our responsible elements.’’? The severest 
measures were taken against them. But did the Government 
get the enthusiastic thanks that were its due? On the con- 
trary, ““the Press, the meetings, the subversive and anti-Fascist 
Parties of any quality (sic), the false intellectuals, the defeated 
candidates, the brain-soft cowards, the rabble, the parasites, 
threw themselves like ravens on 2 corpse,” and they were even 
joined by many from “ the timid and flabby fringes of Fascism ” 
in their attempt to “ kill a great moral and political probity 
and knife the welfare of an entire Nation.” But the Duce 
“did not have a moment of doubt or discouragement,” and 
at the end of six months he broke the vile conspiracy to atoms. 
So is history dictated ! 

Trifles like the Corfu affair and the question of the South 
Tyrol are even more easily disposed of. Mussolini never defends 
any of his actions; he takes it as self-evident that they are 
right, and that they must commend themselves to all but 
** sentimentalists *’> and ‘“ plotters.” His foreign policy, he 
says, is a policy based first on peace, and secondly on a series 
of treaties ‘“* which show a clear and decisive will to assure to 
Italy a prosperity in its relations with all nations, especially 
with those of great historical importance such as England ”— 
and also with minor Powers such as Hungary, Turkey—and, of 


course, Albania. Towards the League of Nations he has 
adopted ‘‘a serene, respectful attitude, but not a humble 
one.” A playful touch, that! 


It would be tedious to follow him through his long account 
of the domestic reforms that are embodied in the ‘* Corporative 
State.’ Some of them are good, no doubt, and some certainly 
are not. In his eyes, naturally, they are all beyond criticism— 
from the Labour Charter and the educational system based on 
‘** those fundamental lines which I myself discussed and disposed 
of in a few compact discussions with the Minister of Public 
Instruction,’ down to the censorship of the press and the 
mockery of a Parliament which he calls “ the best, the most 
stable, the most truly representative and the most expert 
national board of directors.” And for the future he is full of 
confidence. Nothing can shake his faith in himself, or his 
determination, as he puts it, “to make Italy great, respected 
and feared.’ That he is sincere in his patriotism we do not 
question, however much we may dislike his methods. But 
the weak point in his philosophy is that it never seems to occur 
to him that any other than Benito Mussolini can make Italy 
great, respected and feared. The motto written all over this 
book is ‘“ L’Etat, c’est Moi’”—which is the fundamental 
absurdity of the tyrant. 


THE PROBLEM OF ROSSETTI 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti : 
R. L. Mécroz. 


Rossetti’s centenary happened at the wrong moment. It 
was bound to evoke a good deal of writing, and almost inevitable 
that none of the writing should be really satisfactory. And 
the reason for this is two-fold. About Rossetti the main con- 
troversy still rages. He has been dead for little short of half 
a century and, considering how secluded were his later years, 
there can be very few people living who knew him; none, 
surely, except Sir Hall Caine, who knew him intimately. But. 
so vital is his legend, there are many who feel as if they had 
known him. He is, in a sense, neither alive nor dead; 
and that makes him very difficult to write about. The 
documents, of course, are abundant and even superabundant ; 
but the difficulty is not that one cannot see the w» for the 
trees but that one cannot see the trees for the shadows. 

When you come to think of it, things were much the same 
when he was literally alive. If his personality has survived 
the tomb, his influence not only outstripped but antedated his 
achievement. He created the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
(though not Pre-Raphaelitism, which was simply another name 
for Holman Hunt) before he could paint, and when nobody 
much wanted it except himself. He had hardly exhibited a 
picture or published a poem before he turned young Burne- 
Jones and young Morris from their intended courses ; and they 
were under his spell as an artist before they knew him as a man. 


Painter-Poet of Heaven in Earth. By 
Faber and Gwyer. 135s. 
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It was as though he had the power of persuading others to see 
his potential rather than his actual self, to divine ex pede 
Herculem. Certainly there was something—an emanation, 
aura, spiritual overplus or what you will—which surrounded 
not only the man but his work and affected (as it still affects) 
all who came within its sphere, fascinating them all and exas- 
perating some of them. For instance, it exasperated Millais, 
who liked solidity and good drawing; but it was what made 
Whistler, who was clairvoyant as well as flippant, call Rossetti 
a King. When Henley asserted that he had failed in two 
arts, he was like that bright, literal-minded child who discovered 
that the Emperor in the procession was naked. Rossetti did 
not fail in two arts, or in either of them, but neither the text 
nor the canvas is quite an adequate explanation why he did not 
do so. 

Not quite adequate, that is to say, to the generation which 
has been obliged to celebrate his centenary. We cannot get 
away from Rossetti as we can quite easily, if we will, from most 
of the Victorians. But it is not natural for us to look at his 
pictures, as it is natural for us to look at those of Van Gogh 
or Breughel or Goya; or to read his poetry, as we naturally 
read that of Villon or Donne. His genius and his achievement 
are dissociated in our minds, and it is only when we are away 
from his work that we are convinced of its greatness. A time 
will come, no doubt, when achievement and genius will be 
found in unison again, when the body will be as congenial to 
current taste as the spirit is still potent ; and then it will be 
possible for the perfect book on Rossetti to be written. 

One feels all this in perusing Mr. Mégroz’s study, which is 
certainly one of the best, and possibly quite the best, of the 
books on Rossetti that we have so far had. Mr. Mégroz is a 
critic of fine intelligence, and all that he has to say of the poetry 
is carefully considered and a good deal of it new. But that 
very careful consideration is just what gives one pause. One 
does not ask, very decidedly one does not ask, for lyric rapture 
in criticism; but Mr. Mégroz’s subtleties suggest a lack of 
spontaneity, give the impression that he has studied his subject 
for the specific purpose of writing of it, ratherthan written of it 
because he already loved it. It is not without significance 
that his most sympathetic chapter is about Christina, whose 
poetry it is more natural for us of to-day to read than her 
brother’s. 

In the biographical part of his book which occupies less than 
one hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Mégroz does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. Whether intentionally or not, he seems to have 
passed over many minor sources of information. In the letters 
and memoirs of the period there are innumerable casual refer- 
ences to Rossetti, some of them illuminating. But Mr. Mégroz 
is very good so far as he goes. He is more explicit than his 
predecessors have been about the poet’s relations with Fanny 
Schott, which were psychologically important, and he makes 
excellent use of Lizzie’s imperfect but poignantly revealing poems 
in the elucidation of that tragic and enigmatic figure, whose 
suicide he cautiously regards as probable. It could be wished 
that he had been fuller in characterisation of the men and 
women with whom Rossetti was on terms of intimacy—the 
most significant thing about him being his influence, how 


he struck his contemporaries and how they reacted to the 
impact. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER 


Life and Work of Sir Norman Lockyer. By T. Mary Lockyer 
and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER, with the assistance of Professor 
H. Dincie. Macmillan. 18s. 

The widow and daughter of Sir Norman Lockyer have found a 
road of escape from the adverse criticism that awaits the 
family biographers of eminent men, and their method 
might well be treated as a good example. They have dealt 
with the personal part of the story in the first half of the book, 
and have provided in the second half a series of brief mono- 
graphs, written by experts, on Lockyer’s astronomical 
theories and discoveries. These papers, although necessarily 
at times presuming considerable technical knowledge on the part 
of the reader, are in every case so written that their meaning 
ean be understood by any educated person. 

Norman Lockyer’s father was a surgeon-apothecary and an 
amateur of many sciences, including astronomy. He sent his 
son neither to a public-school nor to the university; so that 
when Norman Lockyer, at the age of twenty-one, applied for a 
post in the War Office, he could claim to be “ta sound English 
scholar and a classic, a good accountant and mathematician.” 
For four years he worked in the War Office, then bought 


ae 


his first telescope and discovered his true vocation. Within g 
year or two he was sending papers to the Royal Astronomical 
Society and writing accounts of his work in popular language 
for the general public. This dual activity was in harmony with 
his views on education, which were always democratic and 
socialistic, while he maintained that the advancement of science 
was a prime business of government. Thus we find him at one 
time talking of universities as the Admiralty talked of capital 
ships, insisting that we should increase the centres of higher 
education up to a two-power standard. He attacked class 
distinctions in education, and, condemning examinations and 
scholarships alike, suggested that all fees for higher education 
should be abolished. 

Lockyer became a Fellow of the Royal Society at thirty-three. 
He was at that time writing and lecturing on his astronomical] 
researches for public as well as for scientific audiences, 
and, with the aid of the Macmillans, establishing the famous 
weekly, Nature, which for fifty years he was to edit. After 
thirty years of loss he was able to make it a financial success, 
Lockyer’s industry was prodigious, and his energies were equal 
to all demands. His discovery of a prominence on the un- 
obscured Sun, which he shared with Janssen ; his discovery of a 
hypothetic element, Helium, corroborated twenty-six years 
later by Sir William Ramsay ; his famous “ dissociation” and 
** meteoritic ” hypotheses, which, modified though they have 
been by recent discoveries, were immensely fruitful in the field 
of astrophysics—these entitle him to be called, as he called 
himself, ‘‘ the man who took the Sun to bits.” 

In addition to his major preoccupations, Lockyer was engaged 
for many years in investigations tending to bring the periodic 
changes in the sun’s heat into relation with the corresponding 
changes in the atmosphere. J.ater, he dealt systematically 
with the alignment of certain Egyptian temples and many of 
our more famous megalithic monuments as evidence of early 
man’s astronomical knowledge. For many years, moreover, 
Lockyer was engaged in fighting for his beloved schools and 
observatory at South Kensington, only to be defeated at last, 
when the observatory, with all it stood for, was handed over by 
the Government to Cambridge University. To the value of all 
these activities Professor Dingle, Dr. Charles St. John, Sir 
Napier Shaw, Sir Richard Gregory and other men of science 
bear witness in their special chapters. One and all, they testify to 
the personal gifts which made Lockyer a stimulating teacher, 
collaborator, and friend. 


THE HISTORY OF CHIVALRY 


Chivalry. 


By Members orf Krno’s CoLuecGe, Lonnon. Edited 
by Edgar Prestage. With 24 Plates. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


It was a good idea to gather in a series of lectures the inform- 
ation available in various countries about Chivalry so as to 
illustrate its ‘‘ historical significance and civilising influence,” 
and this book fills up some gaps in English. Though the general 
reader, for whom it is primarily intended, may find in the 
concise accounts many details end names he does not know, he 
should be attracted at once by the illustrations and by Professor 
Hearnshaw’s learned and witty summary of “ Chivalry and its 
Place in History.” This is the best and brightest of the lectures 
and will administer the preliminary shock about the performances 
of chivalry in comparison with its ideals. Tennyson’s de- 
odorised Idylls are probably the main source of modern inexpert 
knowledge, and the typical knight was, we fear, not lovable. 
We have to realise that the feudal bully, the Sieur who has 
left us the word “surly,” could not at once be changed by 
religious propaganda into a Christian gentleman; and when 
his occupation of fighting in the Crusades was gone, we know 
from the record of the Templars of his rapid decline from decent 
behaviour. Significantly enough, the golden age of Chivalry is 
put at various periods, and we have good reason for supposing 
that the rules of life were not even well kept at its beginning, 
though some knights were examples of true nobility. 

The interesting thing to notice is the different way in which 
Chivalry developed in different countries. Spain, as Dr. Pastor 
says, had the Infidel at her doors, and all early Castilian insti- 
tutions show a popular and anti-feudal character, although the 
Cid as King-Emperor became a national symbol. The general 
idea about the purpose of Cervantes in Don Quixote needs modi- 
fication. The Germans were not good at the graces of life, 


but they produced the Minnesingers, whose lays, though derived 
from France, became a distinct genre of real poetry. Professor 
Atkins might have included in his bibliography the trans- 
lations of Old German love songs, by Mr. F.C. Nicholson. When 
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A NATIONAL CENTENARY 
MEMORIAL TO A GREAT PIONEER 


An Appeal to thinking Men and Women. 


world’s great Women. A fearless pioneer, 

she gave tirelessly of her life to grappling 
with a world problem which few cared either 
to understand or to investigate. The storm 
of protest and derision to which she was sub- 
jected during her life work is hushed, and 
to-day a great understanding has enlightened 
the mind of the civilized world. 


| vatieee BUTLER was one of the 


To-DAY men and women have come to reverence her 
name and the work which dominates her memory. 
She fought for the hopeless, the helpless, the home- 
less, the outcast, the despised, and it is due largely 
to the untiring and unselfish efforts which she pioneered 
that social and moral ethics now are on a much higher 
plane. She ever will be remembered as the friend 
and champion of womanhood. 


OF ALL the illustrious women whom the Victorian 
age in England produced, she probably touched, and 
in retrospect still touches, the national life at the 
greatest number of points. 


SHE HELD that nothing that would be beneficial to 
women could possibly be harmful to men; and she 
had the clearest conception of the nature of moral 
and civil liberty. 


lo 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 
£40,000 APPEAL 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER suffered that justice might be 
done even to the least and the worst. She kindled 
a light which is now beginning to shine throughout 
the world. Fifty-six Governments associated with 
the League of Nations have this year attached their 
seals to a document which is a lasting monument to 
the courage and faith which inspired her magnificent 
crusade. Yet the Regulation system still continues 
in varying forms in many parts of the world. 


THIS YEAR, therefore, the centenary of her birth, it 
is fitting to do honour to her memory. Public 
opinion has still to be educated to the point that there 
can be but one moral standard—and that this must 
voluntarily be kept—for the physical as well as the 
moral well-being of the community. 


THE MEmorIAL Funb will establish on a sound basis 
the Josephine Butler Memorial House and the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, which are 
continuing the task she so nobly inaugurated. 


May WE BEG all who honour Josephine Butler's 
memory, and who recognise the vital necessity for her 
work to be carried forward, to respond generously 
to this Memorial Appeal? 


DONATIONS, and offers to help and to speak, should 
be sent to Lady Ravensdale, Chairman, Josephine 
Butler Appeal, 6a, Blomfield Road, London, W. 9. 
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the Meistersingers arrived, they claimed literary descent from the 
old knights, but they lacked the knightly idealism and love of 
beauty. Into the rival claims for the origin of the Arthurian 
legends no one but a specialist can enter—and then probably 
at great length. But one might expect the English Chivalry, 
like the English Gothic, to take its own special form ; and here 
it is claimed that it lives on in our great public schools, though 
Arnold of Rugby thought the chivalric spirit was Antichrist ! 
Should not the Boy Scouts be also mentioned ? Oddly enough, 
they can claim Dr. Johnson as a patron. ‘I make a rule, sir,”’ 
he said to a draper of Lichfield, after pulling a nail out of a tree 
which might have festered, “‘ to do some good every day of my 
life.’ Victorian great men, Raleigh remarked, did not belong 
to the Court as Elizabethan great men did. Knighthood, which 
was once a “ lofty dignity,” can be described by a modern judge 
of our courts as a misfortune which might happen to anybody, 
but the freedom of ancient chivalry in love affairs may be 
up to date. 

The medieval English poetry, now appreciated largely through 
the labours of Sir Israel Gollancz who discourses upon it here, 
has great beauty, and Castiglione’s Courtier has appeared in a 
popular edition. That these books, however, are really educa- 
tive may be as dubious as the surviving vogue of Disraeli’s 
Young England movement. As Sancho Panza said: 

Between the saying and the act 

Is a very large tract. 
Professor Reed shows that the idea of a gentleman is confused 
between claims of ancestry and worth. He tells the story of 
Our Lord promoting the children Eve presented to him to 
places of distinction, but refusing to do anything for the smelly 
ones she had hidden in the dirt when she brought them out for 
notice as well. By the way, the birth-year of Mantuanus, the 
first authority for this legend, is wrongly given. 

In England the rise of the Puritans, much more like the 
practical Sancho than the visionary Don, destroyed the definite 
appeal of historic chivalry, and the language records criticism 
in the phrase to “ treat cavalierly.”’ Even the best of the old 
knights, like Godfrey de Bouillon, are not names to conjure with 
to-day ; in spite of Mr. Shaw, many people regard Joan of Arc 
as only a brilliant hysteric ; and a railway engine, which rides 
out but has no chance to redress human wrongs, is called 
“Sir Agravaine.”’ 


A STAR OF THE WORLD 
Worlds Within Worlds. By SreLLA BENSON. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


“Travel,” writes Miss Benson, “shrinks and fades the 
mind as an inferior laundry shrinks and fades the silks that 
are so bright and ample when we wear them first. People 
who want to keep their minds broad, flexible and bright, 
should stay at home—should, above all, keep clear of God’s 
Great Open Spaces. I am myself a melancholy illustration of 
my own contention, since it is a fact that Life Between the 
Lone Horizons has left me stiff with unreasonable prejudices.” And 
yet how sorry we should be if Stella Benson had never travelled ! 
Her mind is so alert, her imagination so constant, her fancy so 
delicate, her power of reception so quick, that she needs more 
material than most clever people. Her travelling may not 
enlarge her own mind (though the acquisition of a new 
** unreasonable prejudice” may be wisdom), but it enlarges 
ours. She is that most perfect of travel-authors—a thoroughly 
subjective observer; she is never lost in her surroundings 
either of scenery or of people, and never blind to them, thus 
enhancing tremendously the enjoyment of her readers. 

This new volume is not quite so rich or so full as was The 
Little World; but it contains some sketches equal to the best 
in that volume, and is as instinct with the author’s spirit of 
adventure. If you like Stella Benson’s work, she belongs 
to one of that small company of authors whose faults are 
endearing ; we would rather be maddened by her than charmed 
by anyone else. It seems an impertinence, but there is nothing 
for it except to say that she is lovable, and is that by a rare 
combination of qualities. Her courage, her endurance, her 
gaiety, no one can deny ; her charm, to those who like a mind 
that is really independent and works and pursues, quick on the 
scent, instead of following a determined course, is incomparable. 
Of course, there is always Charles Lamb ; but Stella Benson is 
a woman, and a feminist who knows that the greatest mistake 
any feminist ever made was in trying to ape the other sex, 
to depreciate her own by the implication that there was some- 
thing rarer in masculinity. 

This is a personal book, though the authoress never tells 





us why she is wandering in “the Mystic Withdrawn Orient, 
Shot with the Glances of Dark Almond Eyes that See Beyond 
Mere Human Wisdom ” ; but we gather that her husband has 
some post which keeps them living in what looks like China on 
the map, but is dreadfully like Clapham in the heart. Miss 
Benson does not despise the East; but she thinks it has had a 
great deal of misdirected praise lately. She suffers as do those 
English visitors to Dail Eireann who expect to see Kathleen 
ni Hohlihan transfigured in the House, and are confronted 
with the very disappointing spectacle of the businesslike Mr, 
Cosgrave dealing competently with the solemn protests of the 
Spanish Onion. The Chinese are not all imaginative, poetic, 
artistic—instead : 
Chinese deface and neglect their fine old monuments, raze their 
forests, and, on reaching a mountain-top at sunset, will always 


sit down on their haunches with their backs to glory, and discuss 
dollars and cents. 


So the Japanese will boast of their modern buildings and 
are spoiling the old city of Seoul in Korea. It is true that the 
long Chinese dinner persists—twenty-four courses with one 
interval ; but this is a doubtful credential for esthetic leader- 
ship. Miss Benson sometimes forgets that her acquaintance 
with China has coincided with an unfortunate epoch in that 
country’s history ; and also that, in time, the most complacent 
of people must be discouraged by the assumption of superiority 
by Europeans of less civilisation and practically no culture. 
Prejudiced Stella Benson may be, but never uninformed, and 
never portentous. The pleasant sketches with which she adorns 
the text are extraordinarily apt in their lightness and speed : 
there is a perfect little one illustrating a very personal adventure 
with a Bahamian crab. Thrown in, with that careless generosity 
that is a characteristic of the author’s, is a short story which 
is to one of Katherine Mansfield’s what a bottle of Clos de 
Vougeot is to a bottle of Chateau Lauriers. ‘*‘ The End of the 
Party” is one of the best short stories that have appeared in 
English in the last twelve months, and its casual appearance, 
tucked away at the end of a travel-book, reminds us that we 
have waited too long for a new novel from Miss Benson— 
or she may give us a volume of short stories. We are grateful 
for Worlds within Worlds ; but she knows what gratitude is. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tales of Day and Night. 


MArRJORIE LAURIE. 


By Guy pe MAUPASSANT. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
We have commented before upon this admirable new English 
edition of Maupassant’s works. It is in all respects satisfactory. 
The translation itself is certainly the best that has yet been made, 
and the style of the printing and binding is so excellent that the 
moderate price comes as a surprise. We hope that a complete 
edition is intended. ‘The volumes so far issued are Bel Ami, A Life, 
The House of Madame Tellier, Boule de Suif, The Master Passion, 
Notre Coeur, Mont Oriol, Yvette, and Day and Night. This last 
volume contains some of Maupassant’s most perfect short stories, 
notably one entitled “‘ Midge,” which with its whimsical wit and 
utterly unsentimental sentiment is the sort of story that makes one 
feel one has never before read anything quile so good. And perhaps 
there is no other quite so good, in its particular genre at any rate. 


Translated by 


Friendly Siam. By Esse Kornerur. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Siam is the newest holiday land, says the Danish author of this 
book, which in its American translation is pleasant to read and will 
be serviceable for intending visitors to a country that is becoming 
easy enough for the ordinary traveller. Ebbe Kornerup has journeyed 
through the greater part of the three divisions of the country. The 
seventy-five illustrations include many interesting scenes and a 
large number of photographs giving delightful glimpses of the young 
people of Siam. 


The Dictionary of English History. 
Cassell. 30s. 

The reference book known as “ Low and Pulling” was first issued 
in 1894 under the editorship of Sir Sidney Low and Professor F. S. 
Pulling. Having been for some years out of print, it has been revised 
and enlarged by Professor Hearnshaw and two collaborators, and is 
here available in a volume of 1,226 pages. The more important 
articles by the original contributors, most of whom were specialists, 
have been retained as in the early edition, paragraphs being added. 
The new editors have grappled with problems of revision and 
addition as best they could, with results that will doubtless be 
objected to, for one reason or another, by almost everyone who uses 
the Dictionary, the task of making it satisfactory being obviously 
impossible. It will, nevertheless, be serviceable. After a running 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


glance through the volume we should say that the paragraphs relating 
to social and economic history are open to more serious criticism 
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Light on the Land Question 


*“Farming’s not what it was.” ‘‘ Never has been.” . « « “‘ Weather’s no good 
for anything nowadays.” “So your great-grandfather used to say.” se 
‘““Wunnerful fine baccy this Three Nuns of yours, parson.” Then all’s 
right with the world after all!” 

* * * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—JIs,. 2d. an ounce 


BA 
CIGARETTE SMOKERS SHOULD TRY THREE NUNS CIGARETTES, OF FINE VIRGINIA LEAF, 1o FOR 64. 
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than those dealing with events and persons, that in many cases the 
best new books have not been named, and that the British Empire 
has on the whole come off badly. For example: no attempt is made 
to summarise the recent history of the Dominions; the Indian 
entries are often very poor; it is incorrect to define Sinn Fein as 
“the extreme Republican party in Ireland.” There are a few 
biographical entries ot living men. We note, for instance, that I Philip 
Snowden has a place, but not Arthur Henderson or J. H. Thomas, 


The Vedanta according to Samkara and Ramanuja. By S. Rap- 
HAKRISHNAN. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

Professor Radhakrishnan of Calcutta University has the great 
advantage for an expositor of Indian philosophy of having faced 
academic audiences in England and America. He is therefore much 
more readable than most members of his order, and although his 
pages are sprinkled, as the pages of all such books must be, with 
difficult Indian names and Sanskrit terms, he has managed to keep 
these things within very reasonable compass. He writes excellent 
English and has an admirably clear expository style. This volume 
belongs to Professor Radhakrishnan’s history of Hindu Philosophy, 
A good two-thirds of it is devoted to Samkara and his Advaita Vedanta, 
the remainder to the much simpler Theism of Ramanuja, who came 
500 years later, in the eleventh century. The historical notes are 
brief and good. 


Persian Days. By Coptey Amory, Jr. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


The name of Mr. Copley Amory, who has been the American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Teheran, is already known to the readers of Miss 
Sackville-West’s Twelve Days, which was reviewed in these columns 
a few weeks ago. He was a member of the small party over the 
Bakhtiari mountains as described in that book, and is here engaged 
upon a longer journey—south from Teheran to Shiraz, and thence 
east to Kerman on the edge of the desert. The volume is made up 
of familiar letters, descriptive especially of Shiraz, Isfahan, and 
the buried capitals of Persia. Mr. Amory is a very agreeable guide, 
and his pen commands just enough of the picturesyue to make his 
letters thoroughly enjoyable. There are some tifty photographs, 
which could not easily be improved upon in a book of this modest 
size. 


Nineteenth Century Europe and Britain. By C. RaymMono Beaztey. 


Twice Fifty Years of Europe 1815-1914. By Percy AsucLey. Britain 
as a European Power. By ANDREW BrowninG. Marlborough 
Histories. Collins. 5s. each. 


These little text-books are attractively turned out, and each contains 
about 300 pages of fairly large print. The first and second, in spite 
of their different titles, cover the same ground, thouyh the first also 
includes the Great War. Both are sound but in no way remarkable 
in their treatment of an old theme. The third is much more 
original in design, being a rapid survey, from start to tinish, of British 
history in its European relations. The idea is such a good one that 
one wishes the author had stuck more closely to Kuropean relations 
to the exclusion of domestic development. Still, the book should 
prove useful as a “supplementary” inschools. We hope that later 
volumes of the series will have marginal paragraph headings such as 
appear only in the last of these three books. ‘They are a great boon 
to the youthful reader. 


The Defence of Poesie. By Sir Puitie SipNey. Noel Douylas Replicas. 
Noel Douglas. is. 

This replica edition of one of the earliest critical English essays is, 
like the rest of the series, admirably printed and bound. Sidney wrote 
his Defence at a time, so he begins, when poetry ‘from almost the 
highest estimation of learning is fallen to be the laughing stock of 
children” ; and he based his appeal on learning and argument from 
the classics rather than on the work of his contemporarics. He found 
it necessary to rebut such a charge as that poetry is an ornamentation 
of lies (which he did in an excellent passage), und he tried to prove at 
length that poets ipso facio were superior to philosophers, historians 
and mathematicians. His definitions of the poet as ‘‘a popular 
philosopher *’ and of lyric poetry as the giver of ‘‘ moral precepts and 
natural problems” are curiously remote from all the qualities of his 
own poems. While the structure and argument of the essay are 
academical, it contains some good aphorisms and much graceful 
writing. He praises Chaucer highly (compare Dryden’s ‘* rude Scotch 
tune”), but dislikes the ‘‘ rustic language " of The Shepherds’ Calendar 
“since neither Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sanazare in 
Italian did affect it.” Surrey is mentioned, and Gorboduc ; and there 
is an end of the references to English poetry. But the essay is always 
worth re-reading for the eloquence of passages like the famous * Song 
of Perey and Douglas.” 


The Development of Extra-territoriality in China. By G. W. Kereron. 
Longmans. ‘T'wo vols. 42s. 


The first volume of this spacious survey (which is for the speciatist 
lawyer rather than the general reader) contains a full record of the 





historical conditions which gave rise to the extra-territorial system 
in China; in the second are given: all the original documents used 
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Those who are studying this issue of THE NEW STATESMAN will find further inspirations in the 


BUYING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
by DESMOND MacCARTHY 


which appears in this month’s Life and Letters. Mr. MacCarthy gives some very useful hints on 
the general subject of giving books as Christmas presents and discusses about fifty recent publica- 


tions, all of which are most interesting suggestions. 


WHESSOE THE UKRAINE: 1909 


by Nugent Barker 


A very curious ghost story with an unexpected 
turn to it. 


GEORGE HERBERT 


by F. L. Lucas 


** No English poet gives so faithfully the atmo- 
sphere of the churches of England and of its 
Church—the gentle austerity, the propriety, 
the false culture and the true, the quaint 
mingling of the sensible and the fanciful, the 
quiet beauty, the eloquent but vain attempt at 
a concordat with destiny.” 


BEDSIDE BOOKS 


by V. Sackville-West 


whose recent book of travel, Twelve Days, 
has shown her powers of description. These 
are memories of lavish seigniorial life now 
extinct. 


AN UNKNOWN PHILOSOPHER 
by André Maurois 


M. André Maurois discourses upon a French 
writer unknown to most English readers, 
whom he describes as a graver Chesterton, 
with an admixture of Ruskin ; a Santayana of 
greater vitality, in whose face one occasionally 


catches a look of Carlyle. 
by Hope Mirrless 


“To ex. act the last drop of sweetness from 
this delightful hour we must be conscious of 
our bed as well as of our book.” 


THREE POEMS 
by Camilla Doyle 
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in the preparation of the first volume. These include extracts from 
certain records of the East India Company which are here published 
for the first time, together with the Ordinances of the Canton 
Nationalist Government, the proposed Reforms for the Judiciary, and 
the same Government’s Labour Union statute. Mr. Keeton argues 
that the roots of extra-territoriality are far deeper than the written 
bonds which the Nationalists are determined to tear up. There 
came a time in the history of intercourse between China and the 
West when both partics were equally anxious to obtain some such 
modus vivendi for the sake of their trade, and so ‘ extra- territoriality 
in a limited form existed in virtue of usage at Canton and was imposed 
by Imperial decree a century before the first treaties.” At the same 
time it is no more than a temporary phase of international develop- 
ment, to be abolished as soon as East and West find common ground 
on which to meet. When China reaches the stage of a single Govern- 
ment having effective authority in every Chinese province, the new 
law codes can be put into application and extra-territoriality will 
die a natural death. 


A Handbook of Greek Mythology. By H. J. Rosr, M.A. Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. Methuen. 16s. 

Professor Rose is known as the author of two very good books on 
primitive culture in Greece and Italy, and he has now done a service 
to classical students by the publication of this handbook. He does 
not make any claim to originality ; he has compiled from various 
standard works. But the arrangement is his own, and it is made in 
such a way as to meet the convenience both of the beginner and of the 
more advanced student. The index is full, and there are notes to 
each chapter which will be valuable for those who desire to go still 
deeper into mythology. Though his main theme is the gods and heroes 
of Greece, Professor Rose has also a good deal to say about their 
Orient2l and Roman counterparts. Some of this, we fancy, will be 
news even to “‘ Macaulay’s schoolboy ”: e.g., ‘‘ The Romans, who had 
no love-goddess of any sort, identified Aphrodite with an Italian deity, 
Venus . . , whoseems to have been the spirit who made tilled ground, 
and especially gardens, look trim and neat (venustus), as they do when 
flourishing. The Greek deity, coming in from Sicily, where her cult 
on Mt. Eryx was famous, thrust this puny native wholly into the 


background, and stamped her own cult, in its more respectable form, 
on Rome.” 


Honeybubble and Co. By A. P. Herserr. Methuen. 6s. 

The reader can always be certain of amusement in a new book 
by Mr. A. P. Herbert. Honeybubble and Co. is reprinted from Punch, 
and though it deals with the conventional subjects—bores, Americans,, 
Brighton, suburbs, motoring—which have all been written to death, 
Mr. Herbert, accepting the convention, still manages to be funny. 
These articles are rather uneven. The series about Mr. Honeybubble 
is fairly good, but it leaves off abruptly when Mr. Herbert scems to 
have grown tired of it. There is a delightful parody of an American 
film about Oxford, a sequel to The Beggar's Opera, and a satire on 
“negro spirituals.”” The best thing in the book is Mr. Herbert's 
account of a hospital in which he is convalescent after an operation 
for appendicitis ; and probably it is the best because no one before 
has written so thoroughly, in the comic vein, about nurses, their 
conversation, and the indignity of being washed by them when one 
wants to go to sleep. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW VAUXHALL 


N important factor in the psychology of the motor 
markets is that nobody really likes small cars. The 
poorer motorist always pretends that he would not 

buy a Rolls-Royce, even if he suddenly developed vast opulence 
He will prate insincerely about the ostentation of a 15 ft. saloon 
with an £800 body ; about the resentment which he would feel 
if ownership of such a car caused him to be overcharged at every 
inn; about the waste involved in spending a shilling a mile, 
when 6d. a mile would convey him almost as fast and almost 
as comfortably. But in point of fact, as soon as the small car 
man can afford a big car, he invariably buys one. There are 
various disagreeables associated with big cars. You are intimi- 
dated into over-tipping the hordes of parasites who beset a 
motorist whenever he stops. You cannot handle it so com- 
fortably in picturesque lanes. Because of its value, you are 
bound to become fussy about its maintenance. But the small 
ear has a habit of impressing its shortcomings upon you con- 
tinuously. It hardly ever rides as well as the larger vehicles. 
Exit and entrance are apt to be difficult, and often demand quite 
uncouth acrobatics The occupants are tightly pressed together. 
The presence of any loose impedimenta is fiercely resented by all 
concerned. These facts are thoroughly realised in America, 
where mass psychology is eagerly studied. So America has 
decided that the cheap car must never be small, whatever other 
faults it may have. Hence the popularity of Buick, Dodge, 







Studebaker, Essex, et hoc genus omne in these islands—hence, 
also, the somewhat tardy introduction of such cars as the 20-69 
h.p. Vauxhall. 

* * * 

The 1928 Vauxhall] had a good press, and in spite of the mis. 
spending of a vast sum on advertisement, it sold very well indeed, 
for a first season. Familiarity with it revealed a host of virtues, 
and three imperfections. The suspension was admirable under 
full load on good or medium roads ; but failed to satisfy under 
light loads except on fine surfaces. The steering proved rather 
rough at speeds in excess of 50 m.p.h. The top gear performance 
was below that set by the Buick, and constant use of third gear 
was essential in heavy traffic. Otherwise, the car made good 
from the start; obviously many of the buyers would never 
discover the first two defects specified above ; and only those 
familiar with the best six-cylinder practice would recognise that 
the top gear performance ought to have been rather more 
flexible. The factory engineers have used their wits and their 
time well, as a test of the 1929 model will demonstrate. The 
suspension has been improved out of recognition, and is now 
excellent. The steering gear has been modified ; the car is, if 
anything, easier to handle at full lock and low speeds, and can 
be put exactly where the driver wishes at 65-70 m.p.h. on roads 
which are not too smooth. A small increase in the size of the 
engine, coupled with a new camshaft and other minor internal 
modifications, almost eliminates the use of the gearbox in 
ordinary give and take work. Excellent sales and hosts of 
satisfied owners should result during the coming season. 

* % % 

In one respect the chassis can challenge comparison with any 
rival, irrespective of price ; its brakes are simply magnificent. 
The operating mechanism is hung throughout on knife-edge 
bearings, so that the sole of the foot can feel the car with extreme 
delicacy. Quite abnormal power is available when the leg is 
thrust out at full pressure ; if it were not so, some other hand 
would be writing these notes. Moreover, the materials are so 
tough that no adjustment of the brakes will be needed for 5,000 
miles of running in the metropolitan area; they might wear 
rather faster in Devon or Cumberland. Excellent brakes are 
essential under modern road conditions ; and abnormal brake 
power, such as this car possesses, often creates the whole 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
ANTARCTICA 


By J. GORDON HAYES. Crown 4to, 42s. 


This book is illustrated by — reproductions from photo- 
graphs and fourteen charts. The Daily Mail says that “ All 
who are interested in the romance and exploration of the 
Antarctic Continent, . .. should buy or borrow Mr. J. Gordon 
fayes’ ‘ Antarctica. it is a veritable cyclopedia about 
that grim mysterious land and the seas that encompass it.’ 


AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIPS: PAST 
AND PRESENT 

By DICKSON GREGORY. 
A complete life history, 
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almost every ship which has plied to Australia. It contains aa) 

276 half-tone illustrations and | six in colour, The Times Fated 

Literary Supplement says that: “ He has done both Australia Ay 

and the history of the Mercanti ile Marine a great service.” iy 
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‘de PILLORIED! a 

BM By SEWELL STOKES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Sg 

Ww In this book the author provides many celebrated people with a3 

as a new experience; he places them in the pillory, where they -TTr 

at hear not only of ‘their virtues but of their faults. There are oad! 

i six illustrations by Gabriel Atkin. Re 

ag > pEPREC’ : ) <xT Ros 
ote THE PERFECT GARDEN 

By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Pott 4to. 7s, 6d. 


This is a new and revised edition with 16 illustrations and 19 
plans. It is uniform with Mr. Hadfield Farthing’s well-known 
garden books, ‘‘ Saturday in my Garden” (30th thousand) and 
‘The Week-End Gardener” (12th thousand). 


THE WAISTCOAT POCKET GUIDE 
TO PARIS 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS Royal 64mo. 2s. 64. 


A complete and up-to-date guide to Paris which is of such a 
size that it will fit into the waistcoat pocket. 
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FICTION 
HERE COMES THE LADY 


By M. P. SHIEL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Mr. Shiel now gives us a series of tales illustrating nearly 
every human emotion—each story is conceived in a different 
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Ui MOVE OVER 
By E, PETTIT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 8 
How shail a young man with ideals comport himself as the Lo 


husband of a delightful girl of unlimited wealth who belongs to 
a set which knows no restraints? 


FIVE WOMEN ON A GALLEY 
By SUZANNE NORMAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A sincere account of the lives of young women earning their 
own living; a passionately honest piece of work. 


PRINCES OF THE NIGHT 
By JOSEPH KESSEL. 
The author shows the gradual degradation of a _ beautiful 


Russian girl, forced by circumstances to become a singer in the 
night restaurants of Paris. 


SALVAGE ALL 
By GRACE MORGAN. 


A story of the sea and coast-life 
dramatic touch. 


- — > DAZ - ~ 

THE LLANFEAR PATTERN 

By FRANCIS BIDDLE. 

The older members of the family are eccentric and the 

younger ones are wild. The book deals with the endeavours 
ot one of them to conform to pattern. 


EMPTY SHRINES 
By ELIZABETH THOMAS. 
A convincing book of three 


the artistic world of Milan; 
Beach. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ie ees 


pst ct seb tp a 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


done with a sure and 
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Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
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7s. 6d. 


the footlights; 
and mad whirligig of Palm 


CHAINS OF DESTINY 
By ELEMIR BOURGES. 
This story tells of the descent and the degeneration of great- 


ness with all its vanities and external majesties still intact, 
while its soul is decayed. <A terrible yet a wonderful story. 


SEVEN FOOTPRINTS TO SATAN 


Crown &vo. 
worlds—behind the 
the gay 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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By A. MERRITT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This story is so thrillingly ito ld, such a perfect thing of its 
kind, that it may be compared for entertainment and suspense 


o * Dracula. 








90 Newman Street, London, W. | 
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Ready To-day. 
LEWIS SPENCE 


™m MYSTERIES OF BRITAIN 


Secret Rites and Traditions of Ancient Britain Restored 
Uniform with “ The History of Atlantis,” “ Problem of Atlantis.” 
Introductory—The Cult of the Dead—The Mystery of Keltic Philosophy— 
Barddas—The Arcane Tradition in_ British Medieval Literature—The 
Mystery of the Grail—The Secret Tradition in Rite and Legend—The 


Higher Philosophy of British Mysticism—The Way of, Initiation—The 
Writings of ‘‘ Mo rien ’—Druidism and the Secret Tradition in lreland— 


Summgry and Conclusions. 
Cloth Gilt. 10/6 


Demy 8vo. 288 pp. 
PSYCHICAL SCIENCE < Religious Belief 
by J. Arthur Hill, Author of “ From Agnosticism to Belief,” ¢ 5/- 


The Author sets out to find a rational ground for religious belief, and in 
his examination, Orthcedox Science, Psychology and Psychical Research are 
pressed into service. . ..A helpful and illuminating Book. 


The ESOTERIC ORDERS THEIR WORK 


by Dion Fortune, Author of “ Esoteric Philosophy of Love & Marriage.” 3/6 


This volume, from the pen of cne well qualified for the task, should do 
much to remove the many misconceptions with regard to the nature and 
origin of the esoteric orders which are prevalent among the uninitiated. 


Fully Illustrated. 











HENRI BERGSON THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

by Prof. Jacques Chevalier. by Ernest G. Palmer. Author of 

Translated by Lilian A. Clare. “ The Secret of Ancient Egypt.” 
‘Reads most clearly and flowingly; Those interested in the controversy 


no small praise for a work of this between ny a Barnes and the 
hi ghly specialised nature. Modernist The logy should read this 
Morning Post. book before accepting pseu do-scien- 

“‘ Extremely readable.’”’—Outline. tific ideas of man’s ancient origin. 
12/6 4/6 


Demy 8vo. 





380 pp. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 





TELEPATHY AND SPIRIT COMMUNICATION 


by L. M. Bazett. With a Preface by Sir Frank Benson. 2/6 


' RIDER & Co. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





Also Publishers of 
“ The aes 
Review.” 


Complete Catalogue 
now ready. 











GERALD 
HOWE 


JANE AUSTEN 


The Bath Edition, finely printed, tall demy 8vo 


Bod 





Fersuasion 


with numerous pencil drawings in the text, 6 
tinted in pink, green, and gold, by PEARL BINDER 
tos 6d 


* 
The Technique of The 
LOVE AFFAIR 


by A GENTLEWOMAN 
Decorations by DronsrieLp tos 6d 


to trouble von 


“No wants in taste are here 
r alse, loox 


And foil fine hum 
> by W. 


? 1 1 9 
ad Ver DOOR, 


* 
There remain a few cermes. of 
GERARD’S HERBALL, 1927 (“ per- 
haps the most charming of all the resurrections 
of the year ”—Robert Lynd) at £3 3s. and 21s. 
The type has been distributed. 





A clever epilc 
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difference between a slight palpitation of the heart, and awkward 
negotiations with the police and insurance companies. 
* * * 


The car is deceptively fast, for at 50 m.p.h. it runs much more 
smoothly than any small car runs at 35 m.p.h., or than most 
medium cars can run at any speed. A 1928 chassis was used some 
weeks ago to convey an octogenarian passenger in an emergency 
from London to Devonshire. The passenger was frail and 
extremely nervous ; but when the destination was reached, the 
log showed that 218 miles had been covered in six hours net 
running time. The brakes permitted the speed of the car to be 
used without risk. The fine performance of the six-cylinder 
engine camouflaged the actual speed from the innocent occupant; 
and a fast third speed enabled the Dartmoor hills to be taken as 
rapidly as safety allowed. On a car of lesser quality this average 
speed could never be maintained without fatigue and “ hogging.” 
The fuel consumption was at the rate of twenty miles to the 
gallon. In major essentials the car is thoroughly durable. 
Both the finish and construction of the coachwork are good. 
The oil consumption is negligible. The tyres are adequate to 
their heavy load, and record the high mileage characterising all 
modern Dunlops. The valve tappets hold their adjustment 
for satisfactory periods. No small irritations occur. In fact, 
it is difficult to suggest what tasks should occupy the experi- 
mental staff during 1929, except that the engine at certain 
speeds is a little noisier than is desirable for closed coachwork. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is falling off on the Stock Exchange, which 
B is natural enough, in view of the approach of the 
end of the year and the probable contraction of loan 
facilities by the banks ; these, it is to be feared, still indulge in 
window-dressing at the end of the year, in spite of statements 
to the contrary. An increasing amount of business is being 
done by British investors in American securities. If they all 
turn out as well as North American Company, which were 
originally recommended in these notes in September of last year 
at $58}, and on October 27th of this year at $74, and are now 
quoted at $89, they will not do badly. Much the same may be 
said of Canadian Pacific Ordinary, which were recommended 
on July 21st last at 2014 and are now 250. The Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South West Africa announces a dividend of 
10 per cent. (2s. per share) to shareholders on the books at Decem- 
ber 31st. This is the same as last year, and in view of the 
troublous times through which the diamond industry has been 
passing, is reassuring. Owing to the uncertainty of the position 
it is probable that few holders of Option certificates have exer- 
cised their right to convert them into shares at par. But they 
should bear in mind that provided they convert them not later 
than October Ist, 1929, when the Options expire, any shares 
thus taken become entitled to the full dividend for the year. 
* * * 

One of the largest holders of Consolidated Diamond shares 
is the Rand Selection Corporation, which has also an enormous 
interest in Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Company. The 
shares of the latter company have been in strong demand of late 
at rising prices, and now stand at 9s. as compared with 4s. 6d. 
at the beginning of the year. If it were not for the loss of confi- 
dence in the management resulting from the unexpected passing 
of the dividend last September, Rand Selection Corporation 
would be standing over 20s. instead of at their present price of 
16s. In the circumstances, I think, however, that these shares 
should be bought, and that existing holders at higher prices 
might also act upon this hint. Rubber shares are dull, but 
should stand higher this time a year hence. Tea shares are 
looking up, prospects being improved. I maintain the view 
that oil shares are likely to boom next year. 

* * * 

The Prime Minister’s remarks at Glasgow on the subject of 
useless company directors “‘ who are parasitical to industry ” 
were refreshing, and have caused annoyance to some of his 
staunchest supporters. His observation that the _ inefficient 
would have to make room for the efficient was, of course, strictly 
related to industry and not to politics. Mr. Baldwin himself 
retired from the board of Baldwins, Limited, when he became 
a member of Mr. Bonar Law’s government, but his handling of 
the rubber situation aroused the unstinted admiration of Ameri- 
can tyre users and of bears of rubber shares. This is an age of 


amalgamations, and Mr. Baldwin is right in directing attention 
to the scandal of compensating directors for loss of office, but 


it does present a practical difficulty, for people do not usually 
vote for their own extinction, and when directors are approached 
with proposals for a fusion, which would result in more efficiency 
and lower overhead charges, it is natural enough for them to 
ask where they come in if they go out. There is, moreover, 
the point that in several cases it would pay shareholders hand- 
somely to pay directors not to direct. I could give a few names, 
the appearance of which on a prospectus is quite sufficient to 
cause experienced City men to read no further. The difficulty 
is sometimes overcome by the absorbing group rewarding the 
(thousand) guinea pigs privately. 
* * * 

The accounts of two or three companies whose shares have 
been constantly recommended in these columns have appeared 
this last week. Wall Paper Manufacturers report a net profit 
of £646,321 as against £577,167 for the previous year. Last 
year this combine acquired a large interest in a new merger of 
Canadian wallpaper manufacturers, which has paid an initial 
dividend of 8 per cent., but will improve greatly on this, as it 
has charged against revenue the loss arising from the shutting- 
down of one subsidiary that is now superfluous. The £1 Deferred 
shares of the English company are entitled to all the profits after 
10 per cent. is paid on the Ordinary. This year they receive 
15 per cent., as against 12} per cent. last year. They are now 
standing at 46s. 6d., including the final dividend of 11 per cent. 
This company has been accumulating profits to such an extent 
that a share bonus does not look very far distant, and the shares 
are worth buying. 

* * 

My prophecy that the Peruvian Corporation would pay the 
full 5 per cent. on its Preference stock has been fulfilled, and it 
is hardly likely that the directors would have done this (last 
year it was 4} per cent.) unless they thought it could be main- 
tained. The new agreement with the Peruvian Government 
makes the outlook for this company promising, and the Preference 
stock now quoted at 654 cum the full year’s dividend should 
be good for another 10 points rise. It was first recommended 
in this column on June 11th, 1927, at 48}, and has been fre- 
quently advised during the past twelve months at prices ranging 
from 56} to 63}. A. Emit Davies. 

















Can You Watch over : 
700 Investments? 


F you were able to distribute your 

Savings among 700 investments, 

you would have neither the time 
nor the facilities for watching over 
them. Only if you were able to en- 
trust your savings to experts would 
this be possible. It has actually been 
done by some 30,000 small investors 
pooling their resources in the First, 
Second and Third Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. With a Board of Experts 
(Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C.) in touch with conditions in 
every important country, these Associa- 
tions of small investors have funds 
invested of over £3,000,000—risks 
spread over 700 different investments 
in 37 countries—reserves built up out 
of profits—and are able to pay divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum without 

deduction of tax. 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


[ First, Second & Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information, including booklet, 
"500 Investments in One.” 
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“No car in the world can be 
driven so fast on foul going.” 


Mr. R. E. Davidson, writing 
in the “NEW STATESMAN,” 
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LANCIA (England) LIMITED 
LANCIA WORKS 
ALPERTON Nr WEMBLEY, LONDON 
Telephone: Wembley 3266 


London Distributors: London S$ Counties Auto Distributors, Ltd, 


18, Berkeley Street, Wi. Telephone : Mayfair 7050 
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Mascot Styles 
trom 


25/9 










Norvic Styles 
from 


33/9 


HE deep-seated quality 

of Norvic and Mascot 
Shoes shows itself increas- 
ingly from the first day of 
wear. As with all goods of 
quality your satisfaction in 
them grows the longer you 
wear them, and when at last 
you must replace them, the 
memory of that satisfaction 
is so strong that you ask for 
another pair like the last. 


NORVIC 
& 
oO MASCOT 
Shoes for Men of Quality 


Booklet of Styles free from Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. 











Let us make it clear to those who suffer 
that we are one with them, and do not 
mean to leave them to suffer alone. 


The Plight of the 


Miners 
A National Emergency 


HOLE DISTRICTS in the mining and surrounding 

areas are becoming derelict—shops closing, shop- 
keepers hopelessly in debt, even public bodies unable to 
collect the whole of their rates. 


ALNUTRITION is the medical word on the child- 
ren’s cards, perhaps if it were called ‘‘ starving ”’ 
it would better describe the undergrown children, with 
their little sticks of legs and arms. 
N ALL mining districts the scale of relief is less than 
that of unemployment pay, and nothing whatever is 
granted to unmarried able-bodied men. 


MONEY AND CLOTHING 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Please send gifts, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to : 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMM TTEE 


(Chairman : JOAN M. FRY) 


Room N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON 
ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


Clothing from the North of England should be 
Sent to 
Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 


CAELCOYN 


GARDEN CITY 


THE BEST LAID OUT 
TOWN IN ENGLAND 


Has something to show homeseekers 
in perfect homes and perfect sites 




















Let us show you this unique country town. 


It is fast growing, new homes are 
springing up all the time as more 
discerning families come to see this 
naturally beautiful countryside, with 
its winding tree-lined roads, its 
lovely woods, its wonderful views 
over the surrounding country— 
the natural setting for a home. 





You will want to build your home here, and we will 
co-operate with you in planning, building and financing it. 


A PERFECT NEIGHBOURHOOD FOR FAMILY LIFE. 


There are detached brick-built houses for sale at £950, 
and Labour-saving Houses to let from £54 per annum. 


COME OUT TO-DAY. 
Return Rail Fare from King’s Cross, 2/7. 


Convenient trains, 9.17 a.m., 10.20, 11.30 (12.30 Sat.), 
1.5, 1.45, 2.30, etc. Sundays 10.10, 10.55, 1.50, etc. 


Good Schools, Golf, Tennis, and all sports facilities. 
Churches. Excellent shopping centre. 


Estate Office open every day, including Saturday & Sunday. 


Brochure and Guide from 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., London, W.1. 
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Ready early in January. 


GERMANY UNDER THE DAWES 
PLAN 
By DOCTOR MAX SERING, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Berlin. 
Demy 8vo. 240 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The condition of Germany under the Dawes Reparation Scheme 
is of more than passing political and economic importance. This 
book is translated from the German original, and affords English 
readers an opportunity of viewing the working of the Dawes 
Plan through German spectacles. 


In the Press. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
MODERN LIFE 
By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 240 pp. 10s. 6d. 


A series of Addresses and Lectures now made available to the 
general public for the first time. 


In the Press. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW 
GOLD STANDARD (1919-1926) 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, Junr. 
Demy 8vo. 350 pp. Eleven Charts. 15s. 


The detailed history of the restoration of the international 
gold standard after the War is here given, together with an 


analysis of the changes and modifications that took place in the 
transition period. 


In the Press. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
COLONIAL POLICY (1870-1925) 
By STEPHEN H. ROBERTS, M.A. 


2 vols. Royal 8vo. Avout 700 pp. and many Maps. 42s. 


This book contains an historical account of the development of 
the French Colonies, and a thoughtful analysis of the successive 
policies that France has adopted in regard to them. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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An Ideal Circulating 
Library. 
® 


THE 
TIMES BOOK CLUB 


What Subscribers have said: 
Printed by Permission. 

“T consider your Library and all your arrange- 
ments so absolutely perfect that I have never 
come across any library to equal it. I cannot 
say more.” 

& | 

“T have belonged to a good many libraries in | 

my life, but I have never belonged to any as good 
s ‘The Times.’ They have always sent me the 

books I asked for.” 

| ® 

“T have had the greatest satisfaction from 
your Library, and have never before found an 
organization equal to your Guaranteed system. 
I have had great pleasure in recommending it 
to my friends, as I consider The Times Library 
the best I have ever subscribed to.” 

® 
Write for Rates and Conditions of 
Subscription to the Librarian, 
THE 


TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 












































TheOPEN COURT Company 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 
First Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. GILBERT 
Ames BLIss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. ros. net. 
ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 

Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. By DAviD RAYMOND 
Curtiss, North-Western University. 173 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 

MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 
Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. H. L. 
Rretz. 180 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 

PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By JEAN WAHL. Translations by FRED ROTHWELL. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of 
idealist monism as compared with the pluralist theories of 
leading pragmatists. 


HINDU MYSTICISM 


By Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, M.A. Six Lectures on the Develop- 
ment of Indian Mysticism. 168 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 


Just Out. 
KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 


By JOHN HANDYSIDE. 
The paper here printed was designed to be an introduction 
to Kant’s early writings, particularly to those which deal 
with space and the methods employed in mathematical 
science. Price not fixed. About 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 

Vol. I. Ready. By FLORIAN Cajort. In 2 Vols, 

This history of mathematical notations constitutes a mirror 

of past and present conditions in mathematics which bear 

on the notational problems now confronting mathematics. 
Price not fixed. About 18s. 


Please send or’phone Temple Bar 7128 for Catalogue. 
86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“a NEW BOOK BY rH 
2 J. KRISHNAMURTI & 
+ LIFE IN FREEDOM sok 
a 4s. 6d. as 
oH Ready on December 7th, 1928 rH 
na Also on sale rr 
am LIFE THE GOAL as 
a (3d.) ze 


= 
ss LET UNDERSTANDING BE & 
2 
ca THE LAW rH 
as (6d.) ae 
These two pamphlets deal with questions and #88 
problems which are of vital interest to all, and os 
make clear for ever the basis upon which Mr. §§ 
Krishnamurti is building. oe 
THE IMMORTAL FRIEND 8 


(Poems) na 
Bound in orange silk, 4s. ae 





STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY 


(Sole Agency in Great Britain of the Star Publishing Trust), 


6 Tavistock Square, London W.C. I. 
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THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 
C d C d PURE WOOL 
ards, Calendars KEEPS THE 
: BODY AT AN 
EVEN 
TEMPERATURE 
You know, better 
ee than anyone, the 
danger of fluctua- 
ting temperatures on the body! It has been 
proved beyond dispute that pure wool next- 
the-skin keeps the bodily heat even. When 
Wolsey garments are donned, the reabsorption 
Books te Or of moisture raises the bodily temperature, and 
F , imparts a healthy glow to the skin. That’s why 
Christmas Gi tts every man, woman and child should wear 
Catalogues on application WOLS EY 
TRUSLOVE & HANSON PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR, 
BOOKSELLERS : COURT STATIONERS Welny te chtcindite 02 ol ead fue _ " 
144, CLIFFORD STREET, ,W.1 “n=. 
CF.H 72 

















Christmas Cards, 
and Rhyme Sheets 





at THE CHALLENGE, 24 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 














Everything for Booklovers and Students. 
MAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR CHRISTMAS EARLY. 
CHRISTMAS LISTS WILL BE SENT ON_ APPLICATION. 


LAMLEY & CO. tt 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, FOREIGN & EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 
1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7 


Near S. Kensington Station. Tele.: Kensington 1276. 























MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


age for policy-hclders because there are no shareholders to draw dividends. 
ne A.M.P. is the largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 


all ite surplus is divided yearly among policy-holders. 


Other advantages which make A.M.P. policies the most profitable form of life 
Sssurance are capable management, light overhead expenses, low premiums, 


and @ very fortunate mortality experience. 
lease write for explanatory literature. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Assets £67,000,000. Annual Income | Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) 
|aiviaed for one year (1937), 


810,000,000. New Ordinary Business 
for 1927. £15.397.528 22.295.454 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Gstablished in CAustralia 1849 


Omfce: Ropert THopey, F.1.A., Manager for 


London 
13-76, King William Street, £.C.4. the United Kingdom. 
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Good Opening 
for a CHRISTMAS GIFT 


W HILST you are enjoying the festivities of 
Christmas many poor people will be lacking the 
barest necessities of life. 


At no other time are sympathy and help so sorely 
needed—and so easy to give. 
HUNDREDS OF PARCELS of good Christmas fare will 
be distributed by the Church Army to recommended poor 
homes. Bought in large quantities, each parcel costs 
10/-, but the retail value is nearly 15/-. The food will 
tide an average poor family over the Christmas Festival. 


How Many Parcels Will You Provide ? 


Please send to-day to Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. Cheques, 
etc., crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army.” ‘ 


The CHURCH ARMY 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
Coes ON ARMAMENTS AND THE PACT OF PARIS 
FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR. 

10 ST. JAMES SQUARE, S.W.1. 


Wednesday, Dec. 5th. 
Thursday, Dec. 6th. 





10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


SPEAKERS: Lord Lytton, Lord Halsbury, Lord Cecil of Chelwood, 
Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Sir Herbert Samuel, General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. R. S. Hudson, M.P., Mr. C. G. Ammon, 
M.P., Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, Dr. Christian Lange, Professor Baker, 
Mrs. Swanwick, General Groves, Major Lesedure. 

Full particulars and tickets free on application to THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS UNION, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
Sunday, December 2nd, at 6.30: ‘Our Creed-bound God.’ Speaker: 
ARTHUR GuY ENOCK, 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE,. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
age ce Bocce “pen Aim of ed th free devel t as individuals and 
members o! ral c i d t 





ty. Independent study. —— attentio 
Pupils prepared for the Universities, Well 

qualified staff. Principal: Berta 8, HUMPHREY 
HE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER, 

(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Headmistress : 

High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and well-equipped buildings ang 
playing fields, Fully qualified staff. Modern languages a speciality. Preparation 


or Universities. Individual care given in boarding houses, Prospectus from the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.B. 1s.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mrtprap 
TEELE, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. 11, 


as f < 
to health and physical development, 





Miss Dixon, B.A. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELPLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 





CLUB. 





I,—S.S, ‘‘ Asia,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th, Venice, 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for 
Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 

II,—S.S. “‘ STELLA D’ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3rd-23rd. 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 
III,—S.S. “* THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth- 
30th, Marseilles, Pireus (for Athens), Thermopyle, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy), 


Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Peestum, 
Naples, Marseilles, 

















The Year Book for 1928 now ready with this year’s Lectures: THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREECE ON HUMAN LIFE, T. R. Glover, LL.D.; ELEUSIS AND THE 
MYSTERIES, The Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson; SYRACUSE AND AEGOSPOTAMI, 
N. Whatley ; LESSONS FROM GREEK HISTORY, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton ; 
ATHENS THROUGH THE AGES, Prof. E. S. Forster; THE ASSEMBLY AT 
ATHENS, Leonard Whibley, and others: with list of Members; 126 pages, Cloth 
bound, 1/-, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 
ance from 8s, 6d, per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
guest house for Christmas holidays or winter residence. Beautiful situation, 
South aspect.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
est house at reasonable terms. Full particulars en request. Come for a 
ERRY XMAS.—Mrs, P. H. Roosrs, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel, 866. 
OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, gatage. From 
2a¢ gns. Tel. 3130.—Mise GAMBLB, 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 


THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


“BIRD IN HAND.” A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 
Extra Matinee Boxing Day at 2.30. 




















HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good era) 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individua) 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcrose Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Prospectus 
on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18), Head- 


master: Josepm WICKSTEBD, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


. PF. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 4500 feet 


. above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill 
Surrey. 


’ > 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mise Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School, The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ter a and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft, above 


sea-leve) aud is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of «5 acres. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SymEs, ESQ., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open couatry, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tabies, 
Preparation for Usiversities, School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SRECARTARY. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
IRKBECEK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C, 





Colet 














Bristol. 








Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages, 
a to Non-University Students, 

Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 

Calendar 1s., by post 13. 4d. Prospectus free, 
For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Fetter LANB, E.C.4. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSB, 


RORHAMPTON LANE, @.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. 





m Mothercraft ~~ nal te ~~ Ww. — 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. } . . BR. Lawrence,— 
Ber inf th rning Scholarshi Loan Pund and Grants from the Board 
FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED Per Information concerning Scholarships 

O LET, FURNISHED, small 





Cotswold House, December, 4 
: ee ae. four + 2 Some bath, telephone, garage. Studio 
laces south, eautiful views. 34 guineas.— Box NEw S 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. _ ee a 


OLLAND PARK.—Well furnished Bed-Sittin 


months, 








Room, Gas fire 

Bath, el. No attendance. 21s, ’Phone: Park mi | , 

O LET in January.—Two large unfurnished rooms in private 
house in Bloomsbury. Cleaning, g 


as, telephone, electric light, use of bath, 


References essential.—Write Box 462, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


(ee requires long lease small, unfurnished self-contained 
pied-a-terre (1 or 2 bedrooms, sitting-room, bathroom and kitchenette) ; 
district, Adelphi, W.C., W.1, or S.W.1. Rent not exceeding {120 p.a No 
premium, but willing arrange conversion suitable premises.—Box 461, TuE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. , “in 


ADY would like to hear of Paying Guest for a few months at 
charming cottage in Sussex. Terms very moderate.—Apply Box 463, THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. : 2 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road 
naished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, g 

Telephone: Western 4948. 

















,» S.W. 5. Unfur- 
Gas fires and rings in all private 
ood public rooms, hard tennis courts, 








URNISHED or unfurnished rooms available; meals if required 
Hamp. 1059. ? 


ladies only, 12s,-25s.—10 Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFRLD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, (165 per annum,—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








London, E. 1).— 
SCIENCB, MBDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
Fee {22 103, a year. Residential Halls 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). 

for Men and for Women Students, 








EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine wanda) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowe 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, Taz New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 





A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 


One Year post free ... an 30s. ~*~ 
Six Months es 0 wee oe eee “en ee. 158. = 
Three Months ,, ° —_ 7s. 


and should be addressed to The Manager THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 





CAPITAL EXCEEDS 1,000,000. 





The fifth annual ordinary general meeting of the Second Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held at Kingsway Hall, London, on 
November 26th, 1928, some six hundred members being present. 

Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (the chairman), presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said: During the six months for the half-year ended September 3oth, 
1928, covered by the Report our share capital has increased from 
{907,111 108. to £990,679 6s., but it will be noticed that, whereas six 
months ago it required only £16,234 to pay the dividend at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum, it now takes more than double that sum, the 
precise figure being £32,785 18s. 6d. The explanation is that during 
the first half-year there was a large inflow of capital in the closing 
months of the half-year, so that it ranked for dividend for only a 
short period. 

Some people have always held that it would not be possible for a 
newly-formed trust, which had had no time to accumulate reserves 
to pay dividends of 7 per cent. Well, it must be admitted that for 
the past five years we have achieved the impossible, and you will 
observe that not only has our revenue been sufficient to pay that rate, 
but we have been able to increase the carry-forward (which consists 
entirely of distributable income) from £2,057 17s. 7d. to £3,155 138. 6d. 

During the half-year the reserves and carry-forward have increased 
from {21,062 to £23,136. 

As announced in ‘“‘ The Rainy Day,’’ in future the dividend distri- 
bution for the first half of each financial year will be an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent., instead of 3} per cent. ; this will bring us into 
line with the customary procedure of investment trusts, and indeed, 
more important companies, of paying a smaller interim dividend, 
and a final “‘ fat ’’ dividend each year. If, as I hope, the final dividend 
is 4 per cent., the total for the year will be 7 per cent. as heretofore. 

While our income from interest and dividends shows a considerable 
increase, that from underwriting commissions has diminished. We 
could easily have multiplied this two or three times over if we had 
taken the numerous offers of underwriting that were made to us of 
issues by gramophone record, automatic or semi-automatic photo- 
gtaphic companies and the like; but we do not wish to underwrite 
anything that we would not care to hold as an investment. 


POPULAR PREFERENCE SHARES. 

Our capital now exceeds {1,000,000, and is growing steadily. 
Our {5 preference shares are proving popular, as, indeed, they should 
seeing that as we have undertaken not to issue more than one-third 
of our capital in that form, every £5 share has at least £20 of invest- 
ments behind it. They are issued without entrance fee, are repayable 
without deduction, nominally at four weeks’ notice, but actually 
on demand, and earn interest at 5 per cent. per annum (5} per cent. if 
held for a certain number of months) without deduction of income-tax. 

You are associated with no small thing. The Trust has grown much 
more than we ever dreamed, and you are associated with a group of 
Investment Trusts having a capital of over £3,000,000. All the time 
Wwe have been extending our connections, and you cannot do that in 
a day or a year. 

Let me assure you that you have as fine a list of foreign investments 
a8 uny Trust in the world. These foreign Companies are some of the 
biggest and best in the world, and if the principle of diversification 
3S correct at all, a list of investments should be cosmopolitan. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. W. Cruttenden, F.C.LS., 
and carried unanimously. 





Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of Invest- 
— and of the Trust quarterly publication, ‘‘ The Rainy 
pe may be obtained on application to the Second Co-opera- 

ve Investment Trust, 40 Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


beget Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C,1, Chancery 8380, 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations,—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607, 














MISCELLANEOUS 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Sen 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.56, Wm. D. JoHNSoN, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 
6s. per roo, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, gd, 

500; 1,000 POST FREE for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. t. 


IRED OF GASPERS? ‘Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended. 

A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d: per 100, postage 3d. extra; 35s. od. for 

500, postage 9d.; 75S. od. per 1,000, POST FREE, Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.t. 


PPLES (COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS).—Really fine fruit; every 
apple wrapped. Carriage paid; case free. Half-bushel contains approxi- 
mately 20 lb. net ; quarter-bushel, 10 lb, Cash with order. Half-bushel case 

(Extra Fancy Grade), 25s.; Fancy Grade, 20s. Quarter-bushel case (Extra Fancy 
Grade), 128. 6d.; Fancy Grade, 108s,—OVERBURY ORCHARDS, near Tewkesbury, Glos, 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—JameEs Sr. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B, 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OsBoRNES. 27 Eastcastle Street. London, W. 1. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 13th 























edition, brought 


up to date, June, 1927. Complete. Green Cloth, Quite new, Will accept 
£16 or reasonable offer.—ALpDIS, Minsmere, Dunwich, Suffolk, 
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GEORGE ALLEN @& UNWIN, LTD. 


A CHRISTMAS LIST 


Fiction. 


THE UNFORGIVEN. General Krassnoff. 125. 6d. | 
THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH. Jacob Wassermann. 75. 6d. | 
GET ALONG ALONE. L. W. Vedrenne. 75. 6d. 








Essays, Belles Lettres. 


THE JOYS OF FORGETTING. Odell Shepard. 
| With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 75. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SPACE. Maurice Maeterlinck. 6s. 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND. Rabindranath Tagore. 
Edited by C. F. Andrews. Tdlustrated. 75. 6d. 

| THE PILLOW-BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON. 

| Translated and Edited by Arthur Waley. 6s. 


A PRIMER OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 
John T. Winterich. 75. 64. 


Biography. 
CHRISTIAN IV. John A. Gade. Tlustrated. 18:5. 


RICHELIEU. Karl Federn. TI//ustrated. 12:5. Gd. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FAMILY. Vol. II. 
Walter Geer. Illustrated. 18s. 


| ANATOLE FRANCE. H.L. Stewart. JI//ustrated. 16s. 
| MY WAR MEMOIRS. Dr. Eduard Benes. rs. 


General. 


THE CORNISH MINER. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. 12s. 6d. 


KARL MARX’ CAPITAL. A new translation by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 


-OCTAVIA HILL: Early Ideals. Emily S. Maurice. 75. 6d. H | 
THE MAKING OF A MERCHANT. Jesse Sprague. 7s. 6d. 


| MYSTIC LYRICS FROM THE INDIAN MIDDLE AGES. 
| Translated by R. T. Gribble. 5s. 
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